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public and interested agencies o 
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developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De 
partment of State and the Foreig 
Service. The BULLETIN includa 
press releases on foreign policy issue 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and address 
made by the President and by th 
Secretary of State and other officen 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter 
national affairs and the functions ¢ 
the Department. Information is in 
cluded concerning treaties and inter 
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United States is or may become 4 
party and treaties of general interns 
tional interest. 
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at the end of each quarter, as well a 
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DEPISITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Jun 20°47 


THE FIRST SESSION OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


by Alfred E. Wellons 
and 


ere ae 


Organization of the Trusteeship Council 


The convening of the first session of the Trustee- 
ship Council on March 26, 1947, at Lake Success, 
was a milestone in the life of the United Nations. 
The Council was the last principal organ of the 
United Nations to come into operation and thereby 
the basic structure of the United Nations as en- 
visaged in the Charter was completed. This per- 
manent international body, whose membership is 
composed exclusively of official representatives of 
governments, assembled to deal with the problems 
of supervising the administration of the non-self- 
governing peoples inhabiting trust territories. 
The close of the session on April 28, 1947, found 
the basic organizational work of the Council 
achieved with an unusual degree of cooperative 
good-will and without the occurrence of political 
cleavages. Only once was a vote divided between 
alministering and non-administering members of 
the Council, and that was on a small point in the 
rules of procedure. 

The organization of the Trusteeship Council 
became possible when the General Assembly ap- 
proved eight trusteeship agreements for territories 
in Central Africa and the Southwest Pacific in 
December, 1946. Article 86 of the Charter pro- 
vides that, in addition to the states administering 
trust territories, the Trusteeship Council should 
be composed of the permanent members of the 
Security Council not administering trust terri- 
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The last of the major organs of the United Nations to come 
into being was the Trusteeship Council. 
William L. Yeomans | for in the Charter of the United Nations to supervise the 
administration of territories placed under trusteeship, held 
its first session from March 26 to April 28, 1947. The prob- 
| lems with which it dealt and the decisions with respect to them 
| are set forth in this article. 
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tories and as many other members elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assembly as may be 
required to make the number of non-adminstering 
states equal to the number which administer trust 
territories. Accordingly, on December 14, 1946, 
the General Assembly elected Mexico and Iraq to 
the Trusteeship Council in order to balance the 
number of non-administering with the number of 
administering members. Thus the members of 
the first session of the Council were: 


Administering states Representatives 


Australia Norman J. O. Makin 
Belgium Pierre Ryckmans 
France Roger Garreau 


Sir Carl Berendsen 
Ivor Thomas 


New Zealand 
United Kingdom 
Non-administering states Representatives 
China Liu Chieh 
Iraq Sayid Ali Jawdat 
Mexico Luis Padilla Nervo 
United States Francis B. Sayre* 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics 


*See “The Inauguration of the Trusteeship System of 
the United Nations”, Elizabeth H. Armstrong and Wil- 
liam I. Cargo, BULLETIN of Mar. 23, 1947, p. 511. 

*Mr. Sayre was assisted by Benjamin Gerig, deputy 
representative of the United States in the Trusteeship 
Council and Chief of the Division of Dependent Area Af- 
fairs, Department of State. His advisers were Alfred 
FE. Wellons and William L. Yeomans, Division of Depend- 
ent Area Affairs, Department of State. 
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The eight trust territories which have been 
placed under the supervision of the Council, and 
the respective administering authorities, are as 
follows: 

Administering authority 
United Kingdom 


Trust territory 
Cameroons (British) 


Cameroons (French) France 

New Guinea Australia 
Ruanda-Urundi Belgium 
Tanganyika United Kingdom 
Togoland (British) United Kingdom . 
Togoland (French) France 

Western Samoa . New Zealand 


It will be noted immediately that all of these 
trust territories were formerly administered under 
League of Nations mandate and that, in this sense, 
the Trusteeship Council is the successor to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission and the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. It will likewise be 
noted that certain other territories administered 
under League of Nations mandate—Nauru, South- 
West Africa, Palestine, and the Pacific islands 
formerly administered under mandate by Japan— 
have not yet been placed under the trusteeship sys- 
tem. The Security Council, however, has approved 
the trusteeship agreement submitted to it by the 
United States with respect to the Pacific islands 
formerly mandated to Japan.’ Only approval 
by the United States in accordance with its con- 
stitutional process is now required to bring this 
trusteeship agreement into force. When that is 
accomplished, it will be necessary for the General 
Assembly to elect to the Trusteeship Council two 
additional members of the United Nations which 
do not administer trust territories in order to re- 
tain the balance between administering and non- 
administering members of the Council. 

The first meeting of the first session of the Coun- 
cil was opened by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, Trygve Lie. The Soviet Union, 
although a permanent member of the Trusteeship 
Council by virtue of being one of the permanent 
members of the Security Council, was not repre- 


*See “United States Trusteeship for the Territory of 
the Pacific Islands”, Robert R. Robbins, BULLETIN of 
May 4, 1947, p. 783. 

‘The Provisional Rules of Procedure were formulated 
by the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations in 
London and approved by the General Assembly on Feb. 
9, 1946, for transmission to the Trusteeship Council. 
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sented at any of the meetings of this session of the 
Council. This absence was commented upon at the 
first meeting by the representative of the United 
States, Mr. Sayre, who expressed the hope that % 
representative of that great country will be her 
shortly” to participate in Council meetings. The 
continued absence of the Soviet Union, however, 
did not affect the legality of the proceedings of the 
Council in as much as article 89 of the Charter pro. 
vides that decisions of the Trusteeship Coungiji 
“shall be made by a majority of the members pres. 
ent and voting”, and both the provisional and 
final rules of procedure‘ provide that “at any 
meeting of the Council two-thirds of the member 
shall constitute a quorum.” 

Representatives from the three specialized 
agencies already brought into relation with the 
United Nations—the International Labor Organ. 
ization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization—were present at meet- 
ings of the Council and of several of its commit- 
tees. The agreements entered into between the 
United Nations and these agencies provide for the 
attendance of their representatives at meetings of 
the Trusteeship Council, and the rules of procedure 
allow them to participate, without vote, in the de- 
liberations of the Council as indicated in their 
agreements with the United Nations. 

At its first and second meetings the Council 
elected, by separate and secret ballots, Francis B. 
Sayre as president and Sir Carl Berendsen of New 
Zealand as vice president. They will continue in 
office until their successors are elected at the June 
1948 session of the Council. In accepting this re 
sponsible post, Mr. Sayre expressed his desire to 
be an impartial chairman and, in accordance with 
the provisional rules, requested Mr. Gerig, deputy 
representative of the United States, to present the 
views of the United States in the Council during 
the remainder of the session. It is possible that 
this precedent, which was practiced in the Eeo- 
nomic and Social Council, may be followed in the 
future when representatives of other members are 
elected to the presidency of the Trusteeship 
Council. 


Rules of Procedure 
The Council devoted much of its time to orgal- 
izational problems, in particular to the adoption 
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of its rules of procedure.’ In addition to drawing 
up rules on ordinary procedural matters such as 
sessions, agenda, and the conduct of business, the 
Council debated the concepts and principles basic 
to the international trusteeship system and agreed 
on rules for carrying out the functions assigned 
to the Council in articles 87 and 88 of the Charter, 
which are as follows: 


Article 87 


The General Assembly and, under its authority, the 
Trusteeship Council, in carrying out their functions, may: 


a. consider reports submitted by the administering 
authority ; 

b. accept petitions and examine them in consultation 
with the administering authority ; 

ce, provide for pericdic visits to the respective trust 
territories at times agreed upon with the administering 
authority ; and 

d. take these and other actions in conformity with 
the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 


Article 88 


The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a question- 
naire on the political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of each trust territory, 
and the administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly shall make 
an annual report to the General Assembly upon the basis 
of such questionnaire. 

In its discussion of the rules, the Council had the 
benefit of two documents: first, the Provisional 
Rules of Procedure, * which had been drawn up by 
the Preparatory Commission in London for 
transmission to the Trusteeship Council by the 
Secretary-General; and secondly, suggestions for 
the revision of the Provisional Rules prepared by 
the Secretariat for consideration by the Council. 
To assist it in its work, the Council appointed a 
drafting committee composed of representatives of 
the nine members present, to which rules were re- 
ferred for drafting after the principles had been 
discussed by the Council. 

At the suggestion of the United States, special 
provisions were included regarding the applicabil- 
ity to strategic areas of the rules referring to rec- 
ords, petitions, and visits. These special provi- 
sions were inserted in view of the fact that the 
draft trusteeship agreement for the former Japa- 
hese Mandated Islands provides in article 13 that 
the provisions of articles 87 and 88 of the Charter, 
relating to petitions, visits, and reports, shall be 
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applicable to the trust territory, provided that the 
administering authority may determine the extent 
of their applicability to any area which may from 
time to time be specified by it as closed for security 
reasons. 

The action taken with respect to implementing 
the functions of the Trusteeship Council is dis- 
cussed in detail in the following sections. 


Visit to Western Samoa 


The first visiting mission of the Trusteeship 
Council will proceed to Western Samoa in the lat- 
ter part of June to investigate a petition from the 
leaders and representatives of Western Samoa re- 
questing that Samoa be granted self-government 
under the protection of New Zealand and that the 
alleged unnatural division of the islands of the 
Samoan group be left in abeyance until a meeting 
can be arranged between Eastern and Western 
Samoa. 

The visiting mission has been given specific in- 
structions from the Council : 


“1. to investigate the petition dated 18 Novem- 
ber 1946 of the Fautua, Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council, Associate Judges, Faipule and Dis- 
trict Representatives of Western Samoa that 
Western Samoa be granted self-government. 

“2. to visit Western Samoa for this purpose, to 
remain in the territory for a sufficient period to 
ascertain all the relevant facts and to report back 
to the Trusteeship Council.” 


In view of the fact that this petition raises a 
fundamental question and is of a very special 
character, the Council discussed at considerable 
length the type of mission which should be sent 
to Western Samoa. Sir Carl Berendsen, the New 
Zealand representative, in commenting to the 
Council upon the petition, stated that the New 
Zealand Government would gladly welcome a 
visit to the territory, and suggested that the visit 
should be of sufficient duration to enable a thor- 
ough study to be made of the issues involved. 
He suggested that the mission should be composed 

*The rules of procedure as reported to the Council by 
the Drafting Committee are contained in U.N. doc. 
T/AC.1/8, Apr. 22, 1947. This document was discussed 
and the rules adopted with minor changes in the 22d meet- 
ing of the Council. 


* U.N. doc. T/1, Feb. 24, 1947. 
*U. N. doc. T/4, Mar. 18, 1947. 
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of experts in the field of colonial administration. 
With respect to the latter point, the Council, 
after considerable discussion in open session and 
also in closed session as a committee of the whole, 
agreed that Francis B. Sayre, as former High 
Commissioner to the Philippines, and Pierre 
Ryckmans, who for more than 10 years was Gov- 
ernor General of the Belgian Congo, were aptly 
qualified as experts, and that in addition to them 
the mission should be composed of one member 
from a non-administering, non-colonial state. It 
was thought that this would provide the mission 
with a suitable balance. In addition to Mr. Sayre, 
the president of the Trusteeship Council, and Mr. 
Ryckmans, the Belgian representative to the Trus- 
teeship Council, the third member of the mission 
will be the eminent scientist, Dr. Eduardo Cruz- 
Coke of Chile. 


Periodic Visits 


Apart from the visit to Western Samoa which 
was authorized by the Council for a specific pur- 
pose, the Council also considered the problem set 
forth in article 87(c) of the Charter of providing 
for periodic visits to respective trust territories 
at times agreed upon with the administering au- 
thority. Some members of the Council felt that 
visits to each trust territory should be made fre- 
quently in order to increase the familiarity of the 
representatives with the problems of the trust 
territories. Other members, however, felt that 
the physical difficulties in scheduling frequent 
visits, such as obtaining a sufficient number of 
persons to undertake the visits, providing mem- 
bers of the Secretariat, and meeting the expenses, 
would be too great and that therefore visits on 
a triennial basis would be more desirable. All 
agreed that thorougliness of visits was more im- 
portant than frequency. Therefore in a resolu- 
tion to the General Assembly the Council recom- 
mended that the General Assembly make regular 
provision in the budget of the United Nations for 
periodic visits to trust territories as a recurring 
item in the annual budget on the basis of one 
visiting mission each year. 

It was generally assumed in the Council dis- 
cussions that, for purposes of visits, the trust ter- 
ritories would be divided into three areas: East 
Africa, West Africa, and the Pacific. It therefore 
seems probable that under the resolution adopted 
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by the Council, each territory will be visited pe. Obser 
riodically once every three years. the at 
In determining the nature and composition off bP“! 
the visiting missions the Council discussed sug Asi 
gestions that visiting missions should consist of| 1S 
designated representatives on the Council, or of admit 
member states of the Council without designating tigati 
the individuals. It was also proposed that the “to 
Council should adopt only a very general rule re- desira 
garding the composition of these missions, thereby with 
deferring the question of composition until it could to be 
be determined what would be best in each particu- ship 
lar circumstance. invest 
It was objected that to limit the members of pyriti 
mission to only the representatives on the Council 
might in some cases not permit the Council suff- Art 
cient latitude for finding the proper men for the sembl 
job. The suggestion that member states should be Coun 
designated and that these states in turn could then copt 
appoint the individuals to undertake the mission “! 
was generally rejected because the visiting missions a rul 
will be responsible to the Trusteeship Council, “!! 2” 
and only to the Council; therefore the Council of me 
should designate specific persons. With respect to P?°® 
the proposal that the Council should adopt onlya *"‘ 
very general rule as to the composition of the mis- ity of 
sions, a majority felt that it would be preferable! that 
to set down in the rules of procedure a guide by to pet 
which the Council could, in the future, determine 
its action. For these reasons the Council adopted 
a compromise proposal that the members of visit- 
ing missions should preferably be composed of one * 
or more of the representatives on the Council, and Hons 
that each mission could be assisted by experts and from 
by representatives of the local administration. | °°" 
It was decided that all expenses of these periodic « re 
visits and also of special investigations and in “™ 
quiries, including the travel expenses of the visit- "Y ‘ 
ing missions, should be borne by the United Na- tives | 
tions. It was strongly urged that nothing should niodic 
be done to impair the international character of | ™SS" 
the visiting missions and that the Council should’ writte 
always have the right to determine the character | they . 
and composition of each mission. | all, ar 
It was further provided in the rules of pro eral f 
cedure that each visiting mission should submit) "S' 
to the Trusteeship Council a report on its visit, wen 
a copy of which should be transmitted promptly to wish 
the administering authority concerned by the Sec- sultat 
retary-General. The report may be published by} ™™'S 
the Council in such form as it deems appropriate. Aft 
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Observations on each report by the Council and by 
the administering authority concerned may also 
be published. 

Aside from periodic visits it was agreed that the 
Trusteeship Council may, in agreement with the 
administering authority, conduct special inves- 
tigations or inquiries when it considers that con- 
ditions in the trust territory make such action 
desirable. The qualifying phrase in agreement 
with the administering authority was considered 
to be necessary in as much as none of the trustee- 
ship agreements make provision for such special 
investigations or inquiries. 


Petitions 


Article 87 (b) provides that the General As- 
sembly, and under its authority the ‘Trusteeship 
Council, in carrying out their functions may ac- 
cept petitions and examine them in consultation 
with the administering authority. In formulating 
its rules for implementing this provision, the Coun- 
cil and its Drafting Committee devoted a number 
of meetings to a discussion of the principles and 
procedures which should be applied to the accept- 
ance and examination of petitions. The complex- 
ity of the problem can be illustrated by the fact 
that by far the longest section of the Rules relates 
to petitions.® 

In general it may be stated that the Council may 
accept and examine petitions if they concern the 
affairs of one or more trust territories or the opera- 
tion of the international trusteeship system. Peti- 
tions may come from within a trust territory, or 
from outside, and may be presented in writing 
or orally. The petitions may be submitted to the 


Secretary-General either directly or through the 


administering authority, which, at its discretion, 
may or may not attach comments. Representa- 
tives of the Trusteeship Council engaged in pe- 
riodic visits to trust territories, or on other official 
missions authorized by the Council, may accept 
written petitions, subject to such instructions as 


| they may have received from the Trusteeship Coun- 


cil, and shall transmit them to the Secretary-Gen- 
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eral for prompt circulation to the members. These 
visiting representatives may submit to the Trus- 
teeship Council any observations which they might 
wish to make regarding the petitions after con- 
sultation with the local representatives of the ad- 
ministering authority. 

After long discussion, it was decided that peti- 
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tions would normally be placed on the agenda of 
a regular session provided that they have been 
received by the administering authority concerned, 
either directly or through the Secretary-General, 
at least two months before the date of the next 
following regular session. Any observations with 
respect to these petitions which the administering 
authority might desire to have circulated to mem- 
bers of the Council should, whenever possible, be 
transmitted to the Secretary-General not less than 
14 days before the opening of the session at which 
such petitions will be considered. 

It was suggested that all petitions should nor- 
mally be submitted through the administering 
authority and, in order that both sides might pre- 
sent their observations at the same time, should 
be circulated by the Secretary-General only when 
the comments of the administering authority are 
available. The majority rejected this proposal as 
unduly restricting the procedure. 

The Council also recognized that in certain 
cases petitions required more urgent attention. 
Accordingly a summary procedure was provided 
whereby, if the administering authority is pre- 
pared to consider a written petition on shorter 
notice or where in exceptional cases as a matter 
of urgency it might be so decided by the Trustee- 
ship Council in consultation with the administer- 
ing authority concerned, such written petitions 
might be placed on the agenda of a regular ses- 
sion notwithstanding that they had been pre- 
sented after the due date, or might be placed on 
the agenda of a special session. 

It was further provided that the Council might 
hear oral presentations in support or elaboration 
of a previously submitted written petition, and 
that in exceptional cases it might also hear orally 
petitions which had not been previously sub- 
mitted in writing, provided that the Council and 
the administering authority concerned had been 
previously informed of their subject matter. 

It was 2greed that normally petitions should be 
considered inadmissible if they are directed 
against judgments of competent courts of the ad- 
ministering authorities or if they lay before the 
Council a dispute with which the courts have com- 
petence to deal. This ruling, however, is not to 
be interpreted as preventing consideration by the 
Trusteeship Council of petitions against legisla- 


5 Rules 76-98, in U.N. doc. T/AC.1/8, Apr. 22, 1947. 
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tion on the grounds of its incompatibility with the 
provisions of the Charter, or of the trusteeship 
agreement, irrespective of whether decisions on 
cases arising under such legislation have previous- 
ly been given by the courts of the administering 
authority. 

In order to facilitate its handling of petitions, 
the Council provided for the appointment, at the 
beginning of each session, of an ad hoc committee 
on petitions to undertake a preliminary examina- 
tion of the petitions on the agenda without, how- 
ever, giving an appraisal of their substance. The 
membership of this committee is to be evenly di- 
vided between representatives of members admin- 
istering trust territories and representatives of the 
other members. 

As a means of assisting the Council in its exam- 
ination of petitions, provision was made that the 
administering authority concerned in a petition 
should be entitled to designate and to have present 
a special representative well informed on the ter- 
ritory involved. The presence of such a represen- 
tative will enable the Council to obtain more 
readily the answers to many questions which will 
probably arise during the examination of petitions. 


Tanganyika Petitions 


One of the substantive questions considered by 
the Council was the examination of 23 petitions 
directed to the Trusteeship Council by residents 
or former residents of Tanganyika. All but two 
of the petitioners were of German nationality, in- 
cluding a few naturalized Germans of South A fri- 
can-Dutch descent, while the remaining two were 
of Italian nationality. During the war the peti- 
tioners had either been interned in Southern Rho- 
desia or concentrated in the Oldeani area of Tan- 
ganyika under defense regulations, and the basic 
plea of all was that they be allowed to return to 
or remain in Tanganyika and not be sent back to 
Germany or Italy as they feared was about to 
happen. 

In its consideration of these petitions the Coun- 
cil took into consideration information supplied by 
the United Kingdom both in a memorandum cir- 
culated to members of the Council ® and in state- 
ments by Arthur H. Poynton, Assistant Under 
Secretary of State in the Colonial Office, who was 
designated as the special representative of the 


*U.N. docs. T/23, Apr. 8, 1947; T/23/Add.1, Apr. 27, 
1947 ; and T/33, Apr. 21, 1947. 
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United Kingdom during the consideration of thea| 


petitions. At the close of this examination in the 
Council, the problem was referred to a subcom. 
mittee for further consideration and recommen. 
dation to the Council. 

During the discussion of these petitions, it was 
pointed out by the representative of the United 
Kingdom that the policy of the authorities in Tan. 
ganyika with respect to the German nationals was 
of a selective nature, with the purpose of securing 
the exclusion of all Germans who had at any time 
held Nazi or hostile sympathies or who would he 
in other respects undesirable residents of the 
territory. The United Kingdom gave assurances 
(1) that no German would be repatriated solely on 
account of his nationality; (2) that exceptions 
would be made in the case of persons who could be 
shown to be genuine political and religious ref. 
ugees from Nazi domination; and (3) that ex. 
ception might also be made on compassionate 
grounds in certain cases involving extreme hard- 
ship or where the interests of the territory con- 
cerned so required, provided always that the in- 
dividual was free from security objection and 
had displayed no sympathy with totalitarian ideas, 
In excluding German nationals who were not re- 
garded personally as desirable residents in Tan- 
ganyika, the statement of the United Kingdom 
set forth very definite criteria which would be 
used. The United Kingdom representative in- 
formed the Council that those persons of South 
African-Dutch origin who became nationalized 
Germans during the war of 1914-18 would not be 
deported to Germany. 

The United Kingdom representative also stated 
that, as a result of the petitions presented to the 
Council, the claims made were thoroughly rein- 
vestigated so that 16 additional persons were al- 
lowed to return to Tanganyika. In consequence, 
he announced, out of 1,250 Germans 254 are to be 
allowed to remain in or return to Tanganyika and 
953 are to be repatriated to Germany unless they 
can find some other country willing to receive 
them. The balance of 43 are naturalized German 
families of South African-Dutch origin, none of 
whom are to be repatriated. 

The Council received assurances from the 
United Kingdom that no person referred to in 
the petitions would be compulsorily repatriated 
to Germany if he could find some other country 
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willing to accept him, provided that there would 
be no objections on the grounds of security; that 
necessary steps would be taken in order to keep 
family units together; that preparation would be 
made toward the reception in Germany of those 
persons who are deported; and that those persons 
who are repatriated would be authorized to take 
with them a reasonable amount of personal be- 
longings and that the remainder of their property 
would be treated in conformity with the rules 
which have been or shall be determined by inter- 
national agreement. 

In view of the information supplied by the 
United Kingdom, the Trusteeship Council ex- 
pressed its general approval of the policy being 
followed in Tanganyika and decided that under 
the circumstances no action was called for on the 
part of the Council. 

With respect to the two petitions from persons 
of Italian nationality, the Council was informed 
by the representative of the United Kingdom that, 
after a careful review of each case by the authori- 
ties in Tanganyika, out of 84 former residents of 
Italian nationality 76 would be allowed to remain 
in or return to Tanganyika and that 8 of them 
would be repatriated either on account of their rec- 
ord as active Fascists or because they were liable 
to deportation as undesirables. As in the case of 
the petitions from the German nationals, the Coun- 
cil expressed its general approval of the United 
Kingdom policy and decided that no other action 
was called for. 


Other Petitions 


Two other petitions which originated with the 
International Alliance of Women, Middlesex, Eng- 
land, and with Saint Joan’s Social and Political 
Alliance, London, were brought to the attention of 
the Council. The complaint in each of the peti- 
tions was that in the draft convention on social 
policy in non-metropolitan territories, prepared 
by the International Labor Office, the section re- 
lating to the prohibition of discrimination in mat- 
ters of employment contains no reference to dis- 
crimination on grounds of sex. 

The Trusteeship Council decided, without 
prejudice to its right to examine such petitions, to 
transmit them to the International Labor Organ- 
zation for its information and to request that the 
Council be informed of whatever action the In- 
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ternational Labor Conference may take on the 
questions raised in the petitions. 


Questionnaires and Reports 


One of the chief tasks confronting this session 
of the Council was the formulation of a ques- 
tionnaire on the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
each trust territory in accordance with article 88 of 
the Charter. These questionnaires are of funda- 
mental importance to the functioning of the trus- 
teeship system since the administering authority 
for each trust territory within the competence of 
the General Assembly is obliged to make an annual 
report to the General Assembly on the basis of 
such questionnaire, and the annual reports are 
subject to detailed scrutiny by the Council. 

The framing and use of the questionnaire were 
first discussed in terms of the rules of procedure 
which provide that when the Council considers it 
appropriate it will avail itself of the assistance of 
the Economic and Social Council or of any spe- 
cialized agency in the preparation of those sec- 
tions of the questionnaires with regard to which 
their advice may be desired. The Council may 
modify the questionnaires at its discretion. The 
questionnaire is to be communicated to each ad- 
ministering authority at least six months prior to 
the end of the year covered by the first annual 
report and remains in force, without specific re- 
newal, from yearto year. Whenever a new 
trusteeship agreement comes into effect, such ques- 
tionnaire as has been formulated will be trans- 
mitted, through the Secretary-General, to the ad- 
ministering authority concerned. 

The Council decided for this first year to for- 
mulate a model questionnaire which would be 
used on a provisional basis for all the trust ter- 
ritories and revised, if necessary, at the next ses- 
sion of the Council. A committee comprised of 
Australia, Mexico, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States was appointed to examine the several 
draft questionnaires which had been laid before 
the Trusteeship Council and to formulate one 
model questionnaire for the Council’s considera- 
tion. Mr. Chinnery of Australia was elected 
chairman of the committee. 

The committee studied the four documents ” 


U.N. docs. T/6 (U.K.), Mar. 18, 1947; T/11 (France), 
Mar. 27, 1947; T/24 (U.S.), Apr. 8, 1947; T/9 (Secre- 
tariat), Mar. 25, 1947. 
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submitted by France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and the Secretariat, as well as the 
questionnaire used by the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, and decided to use the United States 
draft as the chief working paper.“ Specific sub- 
jects and questions from the other papers were then 
worked into the framework of the United States 
draft. In regard to specific sections of the ques- 
tionnaire with which they were concerned, the com- 
mittee also had the benefit of the collaboration of 
representatives of the International Labor Or- 
ganization and of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

The draft model questionnaire * drawn up by 
the committee consisted of some 240 questions and 
a statistical appendix covering practically every 
phase of the life and administration of the trust 
territories, except for the matter of maintaining 
armed forces and defense bases in the territories 
for security purposes. The main sections of the 
draft questionnaire cover the following subjects: 
status of the territory and its inhabitants, inter- 
national and regional relations, political advance- 
ment, economic advancement, social advancement, 
and educational advancement. Under these gen- 
eral chapter headings, specific questions deal with 
such matters as judicial organization, public 
finance, taxation, commerce and trade, land and 
natural resources, monopolies, agriculture, in- 
dustry, transport and communications, social con- 
ditions, the status of women, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, labor conditions and regu- 
lations, public health, social security and welfare, 
schools and curricula, and research. 

The Council accépted the committee draft of 
the model questionnaire, with minor modifica- 
tions, on a provisional basis and with the under- 
standing that it will be revised and adapted, if 
necessary, to specific trust territories at the No- 
vember session of the Council. Meanwhile, it is 
being transmitted to the administering authori- 
ties to be used as the basis of the first annual 
reports on trust territories. It is also being trans- 
mitted to the Economic and Social Council and 


“The U.S. draft model questionnaire had been pre- 
pared by the Committee on Dependent Areas of the De- 
partment of State and by the Subcommittee on Non- 
Self-Governing Territories of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on International Social Policy. 

“The questionnaire reported to the Council by the com- 
mittee is contained in U.N. doc. T/AC.2/1, Apr. 22, 1947. 
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to the specialized agencies for their advice on the 
sections with which they are respectively con- 
cerned. The committee and the Council regarded 
this first draft as being largely experimental and 
felt that the practical experience gained in the 
preparation of the first annual reports would en- 
able improvements to be made in future years. 
The local authorities in each of the territories 
concerned have been invited to make suggestions 
regarding the most satisfactory means of present- 
ing the desired information and to suggest alter- 
native questions which may prove to be of greater 
value in relation to local conditions. 

The suggestions to be submitted by the admin- 
istering authorities for the modification of the 
model questionnaire, as well as the suggestions 
which will be made by the Economic and Social 
Council and the specialized agencies, will necessi- 
tate long and careful consideration in preparing 
the permanent questionnaires at the next session 
of the Council. 

The trust territories were all previously admin- 
istered under League of Nations mandate and an- 
nual reports were regularly submitted to the Coun- 
cil of the League, but for obvious reasons it was 
not possible to submit and publish such reports 
during the war years. In order to provide con- 
tinuity in the official reports on these territories, 
where this has not already been done, the Council 
suggested that the administering authorities for- 
ward with their first reports a brief summary out- 
lining the main features of the administration of 
each territory during the period for which no re- 
ports were submitted to the League of Nations. 
It was also suggested that the administering au- 
thorities send in, for the same period, copies of 
any publications, laws, regulations, et cetera, is- 
sued by the local authorities or the metropolitan 
power, which are relevant to the continued admin- 
istration of the territory. 

Future sessions of the Council will probably be 
devoted, to a considerable extent, to the examina- 
tion of the reports submitted by the administering 
authorities, Each report is to be sent to the See- 
retary-General within four months from the ter- 
mination of the year to which it refers. The ad- 
ministering authorities are requested to furnish 
400 copies of each report to the Secretary-General 
and at the same time send copies directly to the 
other members of the Trusteeship Council as & 
means of expediting its work. The Council will 
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then consider and examine each report at the first 
regular session after six weeks from the receipt of 
the report by the Secretary-General. The admin- 
istering authority is entitled to designate and have 
present during the examination of each report a 
special representative who should be well informed 
on the territory involved. The special representa- 
tive may participate without vote in the examina- 
tion and discussion of a report, except in a discus- 
sion tlirected to specific conclusions concerning it. 


Relationship With Other Bodies 

As previously mentioned, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil provided for the assistance of the Economic 
and Social Council and of any specialized agencies 
in the preparation of its questionnaires. In addi- 
tion to this the Council, in pursuance of article 91 
of the Charter, adopted a broad rule which states: 


“1, The Trusteeship Council shall, when appro- 
priate, avail itself of the assistance of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, of the specialized 
agencies and of appropriate intergovernmental re- 
gional bodies which may be separately established, 
relating to matters with which they may be 
concerned. 

“2. The Secretary-General shall promptly com- 
municate to these bodies the annual reports of the 
administering authorities and such reports and 
other documents of the Trusteeship Council as 
may be of special concern to them.” 

Specific action in establishing relations with the 
Economic and Social Council was provided in the 
adoption of two resolutions by the Council. The 
first of these resolutions was a response to an invi- 
tation from the Economic and Social Council to 
appoint a committee of the Trusteeship Council to 
join with the representatives of the Economic and 
Social Council in any future negotiations with 
intergovernmental organizations to be brought 
into relationship with the United Nations in ac- 
cordance with articles 57 and 63 of the Charter. 
Under a resolution authorizing him to appoint, 
for a period of one year, a committee of one to 
three representatives for this purpose, the presi- 
dent of the Trusteeship Council designated repre- 
sentatives from Australia and Mexico. 

The second of these two resolutions authorized 
the president “to appoint a committee of three rep- 
resentatives of the Trusteeship Council, to confer 
with a similar committee of the Economic and 
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Social Council to discuss arrangements for coop- 
eration in dealing with matters of common con- 
cern”. This resolution was passed in response to 
an action of the Economic and Social Council, 
which at its fourth session appointed a committee, 
consisting of the president and two members, for 
the purpose of consulting with representatives of 
the Trusteeship Council regarding arrangements 
for cooperation in dealing with matters of common 
concern. 

The necessity of appointing this committee was 
questioned by some members of the Trusteeship 
Council, not because they doubted the advisability 
of cooperation, but because it was felt that ade- 
quate provision had already been made in the 
Trusteeship Council’s rules of procedure, and that 
some conflict might ultimately result among the 
Economic and Social Council, the administering 
authorities, and the Trusteeship Council. These 
objections were overcome, however, when it was 
pointed out that the committee was being set up, 
not to deal with the substance of matters of com- 
mon concern but on an ad hoc basis to explore and 
discuss arrangements for cooperation between the 
two Councils. The three representatives of the 
Trusteeship Council as named by the president 
for these discussions will be France, Iraq, and the 
United States. 


Reports of the Trusteeship Council to the General 
Assembly 

In as much as the Trusteeship Council carries out 
its functions under the authority of the General 
Assembly, it is incumbent upon the Council to 
render an annual report to the General Assembly 
on its activities and on the discharge of its respon- 
sibilities under the international trusteeship sys- 
tem. The report is to include an annual review of 
the conditions in each trust territory.”* 

The questions of the scope of this general report 
and of the methods for assembling the relevant 
material and transmitting it were discussed during 
the consideration of the rules of procedure in the 
Trusteeship Council. These rules provide that the 
general report shall include, as appropriate, the 


*The draft report by the Trusteeship Council to the 
General Assembly covering the first session of the Council, 
Mar. 26—Apr. 28, 1947, is contained in U.N. doc. T/39 dated 
Apr. 28, 1947. This draft report was approved with minor 
mod ‘fications by the Trusteeship Council at its last meeting 
on Apr. 28, 1947. 
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conclusions of the Council regarding the execution 
and interpretation of the trusteeship chapters of 
the Charter and the trusteeship agreements, and 
such suggestions and recommendations concerning 
each trust territory as the Council may decide. 
The appropriate sections of the general report 
shall take into account the annual reports on each 
trust territory, and such other sources of informa- 
tion as may be available, including petitions, re- 
ports of visiting missions, and any special investi- 
gations or inquiries. 

The reports are to be transmitted to the General 
Assembly through the Secretary-General at least 
30 days before the opening of the regular session 
of the Assembly. The president, the vice presi- 
dent, or another member of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil may represent it during the consideration of its 
report by the General Assembly. 


Next Session of the Council 


Several of the subjects with which the first ses- 
sion of the Trusteeship Council was concerned 


Current United Nations Documents: 


There will be listed periodically in the BULLETIN a selec- 
tion of United Nations documents which may be of inter- 
est to readers, 

Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 


Trusteeship Council 


Disposition of Agenda Items and Check List of Documents, 
First Session. 26 March-28 April 1947. Prepared by 
the Documents Index Unit. T/INF/3/Rev. 1, May 16, 
1947. 14 pp. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Second Committee. Check List of Documents of the Sec- 
ond Committee (Economic and Financial Commit- 
tee) and Its Sub-committees, First Session of the 
General Assembly, 1946. Prepared by the Documents 
Index Unit. A/C.2/101, May 15, 1947. 14 pp. mimeo. 


Committee on the Progressive Development of Interna- 
tional Law and Its Codification. Draft Proposal To 
Define the Principles Recognized in the Charter of 
the Nuremberg Tribunal and in the Judgment of the 
Tribunal. Memorandum Submitted by the Delegate 
for France. Draft Proposal for the Hstablishment 
of an International Court of Criminal Jurisdiction. 
A/AC.10/21, May 15, 1947. 3 pp. mimeo. 
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will also be on the agenda of the next session sched- 
uled to convene in New York in the latter part of 
November 1947. Included among these items will 
be a number relating to the basic objectives of the 
trusteeship system set forth in article 76 (b) of 
the Charter which calls for the promotion of the 
political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of trust territories 
toward self-government or independence as may 
be appropriate to the particular circumstances of 
each territory. Self-government will be the issue 
when the visiting mission to Western Samoa re- 
ports to the Council. Political, economic, social, 
and educational advancement will be involved in 
the revision of the model questionnaire and also 
in the consideration of any annual reports on trust 
territories which may be submitted by the adminis- 
tering authorities. Other issues will doubtless be 
raised in petitions, several of which have already 
been received by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 


A Selected Bibliography 


——Proposals by the Representative of Poland... 
A/AC.10/20, May 15, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 


Statement by the Rapporteur in Amplification of Para- 
graphs 10 and 11 of His Memorandum A/AC.10/26. 
A/AC.10/30, May 20, 1947. 3 pp. mimeo. 


Statement by the Representative of China Before the Third 
Meeting of the Committee on Progressive Develop- 
ment and Codification of International Law, 14 May 
1947. A/AC.10/31, May 20, 1947. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Committee for the Progressive Development of Interna- 

tional Law and Its Codification. Statement by the 

Representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 

publics before the Ninth Meeting of the Committee, 

22 May 1947. A/AC.10/32, May 23, 1947. 6 pp. 

mimeo. 

Statement by the Representative of Brazil Before the 

Fourth Meeting of the Committee on Progressive De 

velopment and Codification of International Law. 15 

May 1947. A/AC.10/28, May 19,1947. 3 pp. mimeo. 

First Committee, Check List of Documents of the First 
Committee (Political and Security Committee) and Its 
Sub-Committees, First Session of the General Assem- 
bly, 1946. Prepared by the Documents Index Unit. 
A/C.1/135, May 21, 1947. 22 pp. mimeo. 

Official Records. Second Year: Fifth Session. Report of 
the Meeting of Experts To Prepare for a World Con- 
ference on Passports and Frontier Formalities. 
Geneva, 14-25 April 1947. Supplement No. 1. Lake 
Success, New York, 1947. 22 pp. printed. [15¢.] 
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PROPOSED CONTINUATION OF INSTITUTE OF 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Secretary of State Marshall has urged the passage of legis- | 
lation at this session of Congress to extend the life of The 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
giving tangible expression to the good-neighbor policy by 
cooperating with other American governments in their efforts 
to improve basic living standards. 
letter and a draft of the proposed legislation precede an arti- 


This agency has been 


A copy of the Secretary’s 


cle describing the Institute’s work. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


May 21, 1947 

My Dear Senator VANDENBERG: I wish to rec- 
ommend to the favorable consideration of the 
Senate the enclosed bill which will provide for the 
continuation of certain cooperative action pro- 
grams by the United States and other American 
republics through reincorporation of The Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs. 

In these programs the United States, through 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, has since 
1943 been carrying out in cooperation with eight- 
een other American republics projects in the fields 
of public health and sanitation, development of 
local food supplies, and improvement of basic 
education. Under agreements made by authoriza- 
tion of Congress with the other American repub- 
lics, the present programs will continue until June 
1948. The value which the other governments 
attach to these programs has been evidenced by 
the increasingly large contributions made by them 
to these cooperative undertakings. 
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Shortly after The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs was placed under the supervision of the 
Department of State, a thorough investigation of 
the effectiveness and utility of the programs under 
reference was made. It was concluded that these 
programs have made a highly important contri- 
bution to our relations with the other American 
republics. They have directly served thousands of 
Latin American communities and millions of indi- 
viduals in improving their standards of health, 
food supply and education. 

In my opinion these programs are tangible and 
effective demonstrations of the objectives of Amer- 
ican democracy. As such they constitute a strong 
support for our Hemisphere and world-wide for- 
eign policy, and should be continued. Since rein- 
corporation of The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs is an indispensable medium for continuing 
these programs, I trust the Congress will enact the 
necessary legislation during its present session. 
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The Department has been informed by the Bureau 
of the Budget that there is no objection to our pre- 
senting this draft legislation. 
A similar letter is being addressed to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 
Sincerely yours, 
G. C. MarsHaLi 


The Honorable 
Artuour H. VANDENBERG 


President pro tempore 
United States Senate 
(Enclosures: (1) A Bill, To provide for the reincorpo- 


ration of The Institute of Inter-American Affairs and for 
other purposes; (2) Statement of Justification. ) 


DRAFT OF A BILL 


To provide for the reincorporation of The Institute of Inter-American Affairs and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That there be, and hereby is, 
created as an agency of the United States of Amer- 
ica a body corporate with the name of “The Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs” (in this Act called 
the “Institute”’). 

Src. 2. The objects and purposes for which this 
corporation is formed are to further the general 
welfare of and to strengthen the relations of 
friendship and understanding between the peoples 
of the American republics: by collaborating with 
other governments or governmental agencies of 
the American republics or other organizations in 
determining the need for, planning, initiating, 
assisting, financing, administering and executing 
technical programs and projects, especially in the 
fields of public health, sanitation, agriculture, edu- 
cation; and by other programs and projects of a 
technical nature as may be desirable for the effec- 
tive realization of the objects and purposes 
mentioned. 

Sec. 3. On the date of enactment of this Act the 
Institute shall become a body corporate and, as a 
corporation— 

(a) Shall have succession for a period of five (5) 
years unless sooner dissolved by an Act of Con- 
gress and upon termination of the life of the cor- 
poration all functions shall be liquidated and, 
thereafter, unless otherwise provided by Congress, 
the assets shall be transferred to the U.S. Treasury 
as the property of the United States. 

(b) May adopt, alter and use a corporate seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) May make and perform contracts with any 
individual, corporation or other body of persons 
however designated, whether within or without 
the United States of America, and with any gov- 
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ernment or governmental agency, domestic or 
foreign. 

(d) Shall determine and prescribe the manner 
in which its obligations shall be incurred and its 
expenses allowed and paid. 

(e) May employ such officers, employees, agents, 
and attorneys as shall be deemed necessary for the 
transaction of the business of the Institute in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the civil service 
and classification laws, except that the Institute 
may employ and fix the compensation of officers, 
employees, agents and attorneys of the Institute 
employed for service outside the continental limits 
of the United States without regard to the civil 
service and classification laws, provided that the 
salary of any such employee shall not exceed the 
maximum salary established by the classification 
laws, and may require bonds of any employee and 
pay the premiums of such bonds. 

(f) May acquire by purchase, devise, bequest, 
gift, or otherwise, lease, hold and improve such 
real and personal property as it deems necessary 
in the carrying out of its objects and purposes 
whether within or without the United States, and 
dispose of in any manner all such real and personal 
property held by it and use, as general funds, all 
receipts arising from the disposition of such 
property. 

(g). Shall be entitled to the use of the United 
States mails in the same manner and on the same 
conditions as the Executive departments of the 
Government. 

(h) May, with the consent of any board, cor- 
poration, commission, independent establishment, 
or Executive department of the Government, in- 
cluding any field service thereof, avail itself of the 
use of information, services, facilities, officers and 
employees thereof in carrying out the provisions 
of this Act. 
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(i) May accept money, funds, property and 
services of every kind by gift, devise or bequest, 


grant, or otherwise, make advances and grants to 


any individual, corporation, or other body of per- 
sons, whether within or without the United States 
of America, or to any government or governmental 
agency, domestic or foreign, when deemed advis- 
able by the Institute in furtherance of the — 
and purposes of the Institute. 

(j) May sue and be sued, complain and Citi 
in its corporate name in any court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

(k) Shall have such other powers as may be nec- 
essary and incident to carrying out its powers and 
duties under this Act. 


Sec. 4. (a) The management of the Institute 
shall be vested in a Board of Directors (herein- 
after referred to as the “Board”) of not less than 
five (5) in number, each of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State from among the 
officials and employees of the Department of State 
and, in the discretion of the Secretary of State, 
from among the officials and employees of other 
United States Government departments and agen- 
cies. The Secretary of State shall designate a 
chairman of the Board. 

(b) The Directors shall hold office at the pleas- 
ure of the Secretary of State and may be removed 
by him at any time. 

(c) The Directors shall receive no additional 
compensation for their services as Directors but 
may be allowed actual necessary traveling and 
subsistence expenses incurred by them when en- 
gaged in the performance of the duties vested in 
them as Directors. 

(d) The Board shall direct the exercise of all 
the powers of the Institute. 

(e) The Board may prescribe, amend and 
repeal by-laws, rules and regulations governing the 
manner in which its business may be conducted and 
the powers granted to it by law may be exercised 
and enjoyed. 

(f) The Board, in furtherance and not in limi- 
tation of the powers conferred upon it, may ap- 
point such committees for the carrying out of the 
work of the Institute as they deem for the best 
interests of the corporation, each committee to 
consist of two or more of the Directors, which 
committees, together with officers and agents duly 
authorized by the Board and to the extent pro- 
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vided by the Board, shall have and may exercise 
the powers of the Board in the management of the 
business and affairs of the Institute. 

Src. 5. The Institute shall be a non-profit cor- 
poration and shall have no capital stock. No part 
of its revenue, earnings or other income or prop- 
erty shall inure to the benefit of its Directors, offi- 
cers and employees and such revenue, earnings or 
other income, or property shall be used for the 
carrying out of the corporate objects and purposes 
herein set forth. No director, officer, or employee 
of the corporation shall in any manner directly or 
indirectly participate in the deliberation upon or 
the determination of any question affecting his 
personal interests or the interests of any corpora- 
tion, partnership, or organization in which he is 
directly or indirectly interested. 

Sec. 6. When approved by the Institute, in fur- 
therance of its objects and purposes, the officers 
and employees of the Institute may accept and hold 
offices or positions to which no compensation is 
attached with governments or governmental agen- 
cies of the other American republics. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of State shall have au- 
thority to detail employees of the Department of 
State to the Institute under such circumstances 
and upon such conditions as he may determine, 
provided any such employee so detailed shall not 
lose any privileges, rights, or seniority as an em- 
ployee of the Government by virtue of such detail. 

Sec. 8. The principal office of the Institute shall 
be located in the District of Columbia, but there 
may be established agencies, branch offices, or other 
offices in any place or places within the United 
States or the other American republics in any of 
which locations the Institute may carry on all or 
any of its operations and business under by-laws 
or rules and regulations. 

Sec. 9. The Institute, including its franchise and 
income, shall be exempt from taxation now or here- 
after imposed by the United States, or any terri- 
tory, dependency, or possession thereof, or by any 
State, county, municipality, or loca] taxing 
authority. 

Sec. 10. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this 
Act is hereby expressly reserved. If any clause, 
sentence, paragraph or part of this Act shall for 
any reason be adjudged by any court of competent 
jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment shall not 
affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder of this 








Act, but shall be confined in its operations to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof di- 
rectly involved in the controversy in which such 
judgment shall have been rendered. 

Sec. 11. The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the Inter-American Educational Foun- 
dation, Inc., two Government corporations caused 
to be created under the laws of the State of Dela- 
ware on March 31, 1942, and September 25, 1948, 
respectively, by the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs shall, within ten (10) days following 
the enactment of this Act, transfer to the corpo- 
ration created by this Act all necessary personnel, 
the assets, funds and property, real, personal and 
mixed, and all debts, liabilities, obligations, and 
duties, and all rights, privileges, and powers sub- 
ject to all restrictions, disabilities, and duties of the 
two said corporations, and the corporation created 
by this Act, shall accept full title to and ownership 
of all the assets, funds, and property, real, personal 


and mixed, and all debts, liabilities, obligations, 
and duties, and all rights, privileges, and powers 
subject to the said restrictions, disabilities, and 
duties of the two said corporations and all such 
debts, liabilities, obligations and duties of the 
two said corporations shall henceforth attach to 
the corporation created by this Act and may be 
enforced against it to the same extent as if said 
debts, liabilities, obligations, and duties had been 
incurred or contracted by the corporation created 
by this Act. 

Sec. 12. The Institute shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of the “Government Corporation Control 
Act” (Public Law 248, 79th Congress). 

Sec. 13. There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this Act. 

This Act may be cited as “The Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs Act”. 

April 11, 1947 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND PLANS OF IIAA 


The Institute of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Inter-American Educational Foundation, Inc., its 
companion government corporation, have been 
carrying out 43 cooperative action programs par- 
ticipated in by the United States and each of 18 
other American republics since 1942. The motive 
was to bring about a solution of emergency prob- 
lems in the fields of public health and sanitation, 
food supply, and education, which were hamper- 
ing the war effort of the United Nations, and to 
lay the foundations indispensable for an enduring 
peace by aiding the general improvement in the 
economic and social status of the peoples of the 
Americas. Because it was realized that programs 
of the character contemplated could not be ini- 
tiated and administered by any of the existing 
agencies, governmental or private, the two govern- 
ment corporations mentioned were established for 
these purposes under authority of Congress by the 
former Office of Inter-American Affairs. Control 
of the two corporations was transferred by Execu- 
tive Order 9710 of April 10? effective May 20, 
1946, to the Secretary of State. 

A total of about $71,000,000 will have been spent 
by the United States for the whole activity, from 
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its beginning in 1942 until mid-1948 when it is to 
be liquidated under current authorization. This 
sum includes the United States contribution of 
approximately $41,000,000 to “program funds” 
(i.e. funds utilized in capital equipment and 
other expenses of operations excepting salaries, 
travel and living allowances, and other expendi- 
tures related to the American personnel employed 
on them). The governments of other participat- 
ing republics will have spent about $33,400,000, 
all for “program funds”, by the time the joint 
activities are to cease under the present terms. 
Starting, as a rule, with substantially greater con- 
tributions by the United States, the successive 
agreements have brought about increasingly larger 
contributions to “program funds” by the other 
governments and proportionately diminishing 
contributions thereto by the United States. 
When control was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of State, an exhaustive study was begun of the 
35 programs still in operation at that time, to 
determine the results attained and to appraise the 
benefits thereof. The findings were generally sat- 
isfactory. Latin American technicians testify to 
the value they have been experiencing by working 
side by side in the programs with technicians from 
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the United States, becoming familiar with North 
American equipment, acquiring respect for North 
American professional standards and techniques, 
and enjoying a well-justified sense of useful accom- 
plishment on behalf of their countries and them- 
selves. The North American technicians con- 
cerned with the joint activities learned to under- 
stand and appreciate the talents and capacities 
of their Latin American associates. By pooling 
and adapting knowledge they have jointly made 
good progress toward the goals set in the programs, 
Incidentally, the sound methods and practices of 
management displayed in developing and super- 
vising the activities have been assimilated, in a 
significant number of instances, by the other gov- 
ernments when reorganizing the technical services 
of their own ministries. The outstanding pro- 
grams have proved themselves a notable means 
toward community and individual advances de- 
sired by the masses of the people as well as by the 
officials of their governments. 

The political effects observed resulting from the 
programs are the following: 

(a) Implementation of good-neighbor policy. 
The records indicate that to date upwards of 25 
million people in Latin America have received 
tangible, prized benefits through these cooperative 
efforts, which they regard as telling evidence of 
the good-will of the people of the United States. 
Latin Americans consider them a conspicuously 
successful, desirable implementation of the good- 
neighbor policy, in furtherance of the Inter- 
American political system. Each of the other par- 
ticipating governments has requested continuance 
of the programs and progressively increases the 
proportion of its contribution. 

(b) Strengthening of democratic institutions. 
Through the benefits realized in thousands of com- 
munities by millions of the Latin Americans 
served by the programs, an appreciable impetus 
has been given toward raising consumer standards 
and in other ways as well bringing home to the 
masses what democracy stands for and can do. 
The programs are recognized by Latin American 
statesmen and American diplomats as an effective 
instrument for strengthening democratic ideas 
and institutions. They do this by demonstrating 
the practical capacity of democratic governments, 
aided by this form of cooperation, to improve basic 
conditions of human life and successfully meet the 
challenge of totalitarian propaganda. 
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How have these accomplishments been effected ? 
The Department of State, with the assistance of 
the Institute or the Foundation, makes the initial 
policy determinations as to what types of cooper- 
ative action programs are to be undertaken in each 
of the several countries inviting assistance. Once 
the policy decision has been made, a basic agree- 
ment is negotiated fixing the broad technical pur- 
pose of the cooperative action program, the length 
of time to be taken to fulfil it, and the other con- 
ditions for the work, including the contributions 
each of the parties is to make. Then the Institute 
or the Foundation sends out its fieid party quali- 
fied for the work contemplated and acceptable to 
the country to which it is being sent, to implement 
the basic agreement. Specific activities within 
the program defined in general terms in the basic 
agreement are then provided for in subsidiary 
project agreements by the two representatives of 
the two governments—the minister of the appro- 
priate department, and the chief of the Institute’s 
(or the Foundation’s) field party. Often, though 
not always, a special vehicle called a “Servicio Co- 
operativo” set up within an appropriate ministry 
by the host government carries out the program, 
all as provided for in the basic agreement. Con- 
trol of its activities is placed in the hands of the 
director of the Servicio, who as a rule is the chief 
of the Institute’s field party. The chief reaches 
accord with the minister on each of the several 
projects constituting the program: the consent of 
both representatives is required. This is to assure 
the technical integrity of the program and thereby 
the requisite opportunity for the securing of long- 
range as well as short-range legitimate interests 
of both participating governments and peoples. 

The activities embraced in the projects de- 
signedly involve the American personnel in func- 
tions that significantly pass beyond “advisory” 
duties. They typically entail joint planning, 
financing, manning, and execution of such varied 
enterprises as the construction and operation of 
health centers, hospitals, water-supply systems, 
sewerage systems, food warehouses, cattle quaran- 
tine stations, and the like. They include the estab- 
lishment and operation of agricultural extension 
services, teacher-training courses, assistance to 
rural and vocational education, and various other 
activities carefully selected and systematically 
pursued in the “action” fields of public health and 
sanitation, local agricultural development for food 
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supply, and basic education, towards the attain- 
ment of important mutually desired objectives. 
Often the activities of the cooperative action pro- 
grams necessitate, for their efficient and successful 
completion, operations which require longer than 
one year to complete and involve in their perform- 
ance administrative, fiscal, and other transactions 
having a quasi-commercial aspect. They generate 
administrative relationships demanding much 
flexibility and adaptability, which could not be un- 
dertaken at all within the authority of existing 
bureaus or other regular divisions of the Depart- 
ment of State. Nor should they be, for the De- 
partment in Washington and its Embassies in the 
field insist on the intrinsic advantage of keeping 
separate and distinct the organization for transact- 
ing diplomatic affairs and this organization des- 
tined to serve the United States by carrying out 
cooperative action programs directly with the gov- 
ernments of other American republics. Opera- 
tions of the character described, in the setting and 
circumstances named, call for the use of the cor- 
porative device. Government corporations with 
the powers necessary for the purposes in view had 
therefore to be established. 

The Government Corporations Control Act, 
Public Law 248, of December 6, 1945, 79th Con- 
gress, orders the dissolution of such corporations 
by June 30, 1948, but provides that any corporation 
so dissolved may be reincorporated by act of Con- 
gress. A careful and detailed consideration of the 
nature of the projects constituting the programs 
and the factors accountable for their effectiveness 
led to the recognition that the use of the corpora- 
tive device is essential if they are to be continued. 
Although some degree of curtailment can be ef- 
fected without dangerously weakening the use- 
fulness or jeopardizing the success of this auxiliary 
of American policy in the inter-American system, 
abandonment or too heavy a reduction of the work, 
qualitatively or quantitatively, on the expiry of the 
present authorization for it in 1948 would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the United States 
as well as the other participating republics. 
Therefore, the Department is recommending the 
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reincorporation of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs by Congress for an additional five years to 
implement the good-neighbor policy and _ to 
strengthen the framework of democratic institu- 
tions in the other republics. 

In reaching its conclusion, the Department did 
not fail to take into thoughtful account, during a 
close and prolonged study of all the facts, the 
intention of the Government to pare the cost to 
the taxpayers of the United States. A partial cur- 
tailment of the scale of activities, stopping short 
of the sacrifice of essentials on which their effec- 
tiveness cun be predicated, was decided upon. It 
need cost the United States no more than about 
5 million dollars a year for the period of further 
operation now requested to reap maturing and 
continuing advantages from the prior investment 
of 71 million dollars. Contributions from the 
other republics to the several programs to be con- 
tinued, the actual sites of which will be decided 
when the pertinent political as well as technical 
factors can be freshly evaluated after favorable 
action has been taken by Congress, would probably 
amount (it is estimated) to between 4 million and 
8 million dollars a year. No appropriation for 
activities of the reincorporated Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs will be required before the fiscal 
year 1949. The appropriations will then be re- 
quested by the Department of State and if ap- 
proved by Congress will be made available by the 
Department to the Institute. 

The functions at present carried on by the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, Inc., would be 
transferred to the Institute. Reincorporated, with 
provisions as shown in the draft of legislation 
accompanying the letters of the Secretary of State 
to the President pro tempore of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House embodying the request 
of the Department for favorable action, the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs under control of 
the Secretary of State as at present would continue 
cooperative action programs in the other American 
republics in the fields in which its personnel have 
already had valuable experience and achieved com- 
mendable success. 
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COOPERATIVE ACTION PROGRAMS 


Division of Food Supply 

Successful agricultural programs, jointly 
financed and operated by the Institute and the 
various Ministries of Agriculture, are now func- 
tioning in Peru, Paraguay, and Haiti. These pro- 
grams have survived frequent changes in the struc- 
ture and official personnel of the local govern- 
ments, and their flexibility of operation has been 
demonstrated by the wide variety of activities un- 
dertaken. 

An example is the program in Peru known as 
SCIPA. Peru is the size of California, Oregon, 
and Washington; it has 7,000,000 people; because 
of the extremes in elevation and climate, agricul- 
ture presents a great variety of problems. Op- 
erations, conducted within the structure of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, are under the direction 
of the Chief of Field Party; financial and opera- 
tional control is maintained through that person. 

Operations in Peru are of two general types: 

(1) Action programs initiated by the U.S. tech- 
nical group for direct operations through the 
Servicio, or joint program ; 

(2) Organizational assistance to already estab- 
lished governmental functions. 

In the first category are the following projects: 

(a) An agricultural extension service, expanded 
step by step as trained technicians become avail- 
able, is now operating in each Department of 
Peru, with 29 offices in all. Besides enjoying the 
advantages of the county-agent type of advisory 
service, farmers are able to buy and have demon- 
strated to them the use of improved seeds, insecti- 
cides, tools, equipment, and fertilizer. Moneys 
are received and disbursed through revolving 
funds. 

(6) Farm equipment pools are organized to co- 
operate with the extension agents. In these, scarce 
and expensive agricultural equipment is pooled to 
make it available on a modest fee basis to small 
farmers. Because of the demonstrated success of 
this project, all of the agricultural equipment of 
the Peruvian Government is now being placed in 
these pools. 

(c) Animal disease-quarantine stations have 
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been constructed near certain port cities to permit 
importation of livestock under controlled methods, 
Disease-contro]l demonstrations are carried on with 
the aid of a U.S. technician in connection with live- 
stock importations and through the established 
extension offices. 

(dZ) Livestock importation for breed improve- 
ment is carried on. About 250 head of high-grade 
-attle have been imported, and 20,000 baby chicks 
have been shipped to Peru by air to build up 
breeder flocks. The Servicio structure permits di- 
rect purchase from suppliers and direct dealings 
with transporters, with immediate payment to each 
possible. 

(e) Other projects in Peru, briefly listed, in. 
clude: 

construction and operation of storage facilities 

for grain and potatoes; 

construction of irrigation structures and demon- 

strations of their use; 

construction of bait boats and icing facilities to 

improve fishery operations; 

home-garden seed distribution to 84,000 fam- 

ilies; and 

surveys of food-production possibilities in poten- 

tial oil-drilling areas. 


In the second category of operations in Peru are 
the following short-term advisory-type projects: 


(a) Meat packing-plant organizational and op- 
erational techniques are examined by a U.S. tech- 
nician and advice is given for improvement. The 
plant is already a going concern and aid in actual 
operations is not essential. 

(5) An agricultural statistics and reporting sy 
tem is organized within the Ministry. U.S. tech- 
nicians work within the Ministry to study the 
existing structure and place new improved systems 
in operation. 

(c) Flour milling techniques are examined by 
a U.S. expert and advice is given as to how to 
effect improvements. 

In Paraguay there is operated under the coop- 
erative agricultural program a model dairy and 
pasteurization plant, a seed-production and dem- 
onstration farm, and a demonstration livestock 
ranch. In addition, the first agricultural census 
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of the country has been taken. A supervised 
credit program has been organized in the prin- 
cipal farm areas: The Paraguayan Government 
makes the loans to farmers, and the agricultural 
Servicio, through extension work and demonstra- 
tion of improved practices, insures loan repayment. 

In Haiti agriculture dislocated because of a war 
rubber-growing program has been placed back into 
production through this same type of Servicio. 

In all of these programs a group of U.S. agri- 
cultural technicians at first supervise operations ; 
later, as local technicians are trained, supervision 
is allowed to pass to them, with U.S. technicians 
remaining in an advisory capacity as long as nec- 
essar'y. 


Division of Health and Sanitation 


The Health and Sanitation Division has at the 
present time 17 Servicio organizations established 
in 17 of the Latin American countries. The gen- 
eral plan of the cooperative health and sanitation 
program is to set up the types of projects which 
will supplement and strengthen the program of the 
National Ministry of Health. Before projects 
are set up, a general survey of the services being 
carried out by the national organization is made, 
and the weak points of this over-all program are 
selected as fields in which the Servicio, through 
which the programs are conducted, can work to- 
ward supplementing and strengthening the na- 
tional organization. 

For instance, if the national health organization 
is found to be weak in its sanitary engineering 
aspects, projects are established to strengthen this 
branch of public health, which upon termination 
by the Servicio will become the continuing respon- 
sibility of the Division of Sanitary Engineering of 
the National Ministry of Health; where the Na- 
tional Ministry of Health is weak in the field of 
malaria control in a country where malaria is prev- 
alent, both medical type and engineering type of 
malaria-control projects are set up, which upon 
their termination become the continuing responsi- 
bility of the Division of Malariology; in the event 
that it is decided the Servicio will operate in an 
area of the country where little or no health fa- 
cilities are established (areas such as the Amazon 
Valley of Brazil or the Montana region of Peru), 
the projects of the Servicio are set up to cover all 
phases of health work. Therefore, it can be seen 
that while the Servicio acts as an official supple- 
ment to the national health agency it also acts as 
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does a voluntary health agency in the United 
States; that is, it makes provision for health prob- 
lems which are not at the time covered by the work 
of an official health agency, and when the work is 
sufficiently well established so that it can be taken 
over and carried on by the official health agency it 
then turns over the responsibility for continuing 
the activity to the official health agency and enters 
a new field of activity. 

The projects are mutually agreed upon by the 
Chief of Field Party and the representative of the 
National Ministry of Health. Third parties may 
also join in project agreements if it is decided that 
these third parties are to make a contribution 
toward the project, or have responsibility in carry- 
ing out a phase of the project, or have responsi- 
bility for the continuation of the work at the 
termination of the project. The project write-up 
sets forth the objective of the project, the contribu- 
tions to be made, and the responsibility of the 
participants. 

The Chief of Field Party in his capacity as 
director of the Servicio and the other United 
States Institute personnel work shoulder to shoul- 
der with the corresponding national personnel of 
the Servicio in the work of the project. In each 
of the fields mentioned the responsibility for the 
work is a joint one between the Institute and the 
national personnel, a responsibility which is as- 
sumed and discharged through daily contact and 
consultation in regard to the progress of the work. 
Work progress in each case is finally reported to 
the director of the Servicio who in turn is re- 
sponsible through the Servicio to the National 
Minister or Director of Health, and through the 
Division of Health and Sanitation to the Insti- 
tute. The reports and contacts of the director of 
the Servicio with the National Minister or Direc- 
tor of Health are daily, or as frequent as need be 
for the information of the Minister or for con- 
sultation with him toward the obtaining of most 
efficient progress in the work. 

The United States personnel of the Institute 
have the added responsibility of day-to-day super- 
vision and training of the national personnel of 
the Servicio in their fields of competence. The 
following types of Servicio projects have been car- 
ried out: hospital and health-center construction 
and operation, installation of water and sewerage 
systems, malaria control (temporary and perma- 
nent), health education, nurse training, in-service 
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training for public-health technicians, leprosy 
control, tuberculosis control, special disease-con- 
trol programs, establishment of special clinics, 
laboratories, and other miscellaneous projects. 

The over-all objective of the programs is to im- 
prove the general level of health of peoples, thus 
improving their well-being and productive capac- 
ity. In certain instances, depending upon the 
presence or lack of health facilities established 
directly by the National Ministry of Health, sev- 
eral or all of the types of projects noted above may 
be undertaken as an area program. 

As an example, work of the Servicio in an area 
is summarized below. 


Rio Doce Valley—Brazil 

It has been pointed out that the solution of the 
Brazilian heavy-industry problem lies in the Rio 
Doce Valley, a valley which is said to contain 23 
percent of the total undeveloped iron sources of 
the world, plus other mineral deposits including 
uranium, platinum, molybdenum, manganese, 
beryllium, mica, quartz, and several other deposits. 

Prior to the development of the cooperative 
health and sanitation activities of the Servicio, 
there was little or no health work performed in the 
valley. Surveys conducted by the Servicio showed 
an extremely high incidence of malaria, intestinal 
parasitosis, dysentery, schistosomiasis, tubercu- 
losis, and tropical ulcers; an extremely high in- 
fant-mortality rate; and general malnutrition. 
As a result of this there existed considerable debili- 
tation and low productivity among the working 
people of the valley. 

In order to improve these conditions, a series of 
Servicio projects were set up in the valley, where- 
upon Institute personnel, consisting of doctors, 
sanitary engineers, nurses, and other technicians, 
working conjointly with national personnel of the 
Servicio, set up a series of health centers and sani- 
tary posts throughout the valley, particularly in 
the larger towns of Aimorés, Colatina, and Gov- 
ernador Valladares. These centers offered the 
following health services: prenatal and postnatal 
clinics, infant and preschool clinics, immunization 
for the control of communicable diseases, venereal- 
disease and tuberculosis clinics, general labora- 
tory services, and visiting nurse services. Addi- 
tionally, in as much as malaria was found to affect 
in many locations as high as 77 percent of the pop- 
ulation, malaria-control campaigns were started, 
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which included treatment campaigns, survey for 
and control of mosquito-breeding areas, drainage 
engineering, and DDT house spraying. 

Other projects included the establishment of 
water-supply systems and proper sewerage-dis- 
posal facilities, and a valley-wide treatment pro- 


gram for intestinal parasites. A public-health 
education project to teach methods of disease pre- 
vention was established, and training projects 
were established for the training of visiting nurses 
and for sanitary inspectors. 

The population of the valley is estimated at 
300,000. As a result of this work there has been 
a marked decrease in the incidence of disease and 
a general increase in healthful living conditions, 
This has been especially noted in the areas near 
the larger towns, where work has been concentrated 
because of the population concentrations in those 
One employer of a large number of peo- 
ple in one of the areas affected stated that he has 
noted at least a 50 percent increase in the produe- 
tivity of his employees. 

In several of the areas where health conditions 
have been improved there has been a notable in- 
crease in population. 

Without going into further detail with regard 
to projects in this area, it should be noted that this 
type of work is vital in any program directed 
toward the economic development of an area or 4 
country. These people have been given oppor- 
tunity, by freedom from debilitating and eff- 
ciency-destroying diseases, to increase their pro- 
ductive capacity and thus their standards of 
living. 


areas. 


Inter-American Educational Foundation 

The cooperative-action programs of the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation are designed 
(1) to provide advisory and consultative services; 
(2) to carry out the advice given by positive action 
under United States direction as long as such di- 
rection is necessary; (3) to insure acceptance of 
the action through its development by completely 
cooperative effort on the part of officials or tech- 
nicians of the United States and of the host gov- 
ernment, working side by side; and (4) to provide 
for orderly assumption of full responsibility by 
the host government whenever withdrawal of 
United States participation becomes possible. The 
Foundation assumes that all programs must be 
developed on the basis of resources and methods 
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readily available in the host country and adaptable 
to its needs and not on the basis of theoretical 
programs, appropriate to United States condi- 
tions but not readily adaptable to local needs. 

In Bolivia, for example, United States tech- 
nicians familiarized themselves thoroughly with 
Bolivian educational conditions and methods. 
(1) Accepting a new technique of school adminis- 
tration (the nuclear school system), already more 
or less worked out in Bolivia but not yet adopted 
in the United States, the technicians built on the 
basis of that system and recommended how, within 
it, curricula, methods of instruction, and admin- 
istration, and standards of teacher training, could 
be improved and how the improved schools could 
be used to serve the best interests of the community. 
(2) They then, with the backing of the Ministry 
of Education, initiated new curricula in the 
teacher-training institutions and in the demon- 
stration schools, with strong emphasis on agricul- 
tural education (adapted to local needs), health 
education, community life, nutrition, home eco- 
nomics, and crafts education, with the United 
States technicians actually directing the courses 
and training nationals to direct them. 'Teacher- 
training institutes and workshops, institutes for 
administrators, and extension and follow-up work 
in communities throughout the Republic consti- 
tuted important direct-action phases of United 
States technicians’ work. (3) Throughout the 
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program, an essential factor has been the develop- 
ment of the action program by mutual agreement 
on projects to be undertaken, and by joint partici- 
pation in carrying out the projects by United 
States and Bolivian technicians, dividing the work 
among them. (4) As the Bolivian technicians 
acquire experience and as Bolivian teachers finish 
their training courses, more and more of the actual 
responsibility is transferred to them, so that when 
the time comes for withdrawal of direct United 
States participation, the program can be carried 
on smoothly by the Bolivians themselves. 

The Foundation, in other countries, conducts 
programs in vocational education, school adminis- 
tration, and secondary education as well as such 
rural education and agricultural education pro- 
grams as the Bolivian one described above. 

The results aimed at are, fundamentally: (1) 
broadening the base of the educational system ; (2) 
giving “basic education” a thoroughly practical 
slant, intended to increase the individual and the 
community capacity for economic improvement 
and economic independence; (3) stressing the inti- 
mate relationship which must exist between the 
curriculum and methods of the school on the one 
hand, and the social, political, and economic needs 
of the community on the other. 

The cooperative-action technique has won ac- 
ceptance in Latin America as an effective and wel- 
come means of attaining those aims. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Question of Palestine 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY ON THE REPORT OF THE FIRST 
COMMITTEE ' 

The General Assembly calls upon all Govern- 
ments and peoples and particularly on the in- 
habitants of Palestine to refrain, pending action 
by the General Assembly on the report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Palestine, from the threat or use 
of force or any other action which might create an 
atmosphere prejudicial to an early settlement of 
the question of Palestine. 


First Meeting of Assembly of ICAO 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
[Released to the press May 29] 

The first assembly of the Organization has just 
closed its sessions. The Delegation of the United 
States was headed by Assistant Secretary Garrison 
Norton. This Organization completed its transi- 
tion from a provisional to a permanent basis. The 
necessary steps were also taken to bring it into 
relationship with the United Nations. Among 
these steps was the passage of an amendment to 
the Chicago convention debarring Spain from 
membership in the Organization, a requirement 
laid down by the General Assembly last December. 

In the technical field the Assembly approved the 
substantial progress achieved by the Organization 
during the past year and a half in establishing 
international standards and regulations for the 
promotion of safety and regularity in interna- 
tional air traffic. 

In the field of commercial air rights the Assem- 
bly, to the disappointment of this Government, 
failed to agree upon the draft of a multilateral 
treaty exchanging certain privileges and establish- 
ing certain principles for the member states. I 

*Resolution II, adopted by the General Assembly on 
May 15, 1947. U.N. doc. A/309, May 23, 1947. For the 


resolution establishing the Special Committee on Palestine, 
see BULLETIN of May 25, 1947, p. 1024. 
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am glad to see, however, that the Organization in- 
tends to continue its efforts in this direction at a 
conference to be held next fall. 


U. S. Delegation to 30th Session of 
International Labor Conference 
[Released to the press May 29] 

The President has approved the composition of 
the United States Delegation to the Thirtieth Ses- 
sion of the International Labor Conference, which 
is scheduled to be held at Geneva from June 19 
through July 11, 1947. The names of the delegates 
were submitted to the President by the Secretary 
of State upon the recommendation of the See- 
retary of Labor. The United States Delegation 
will be tripartite, representing the Government, 
employers, and workers of the United States as 
follows: 


Representing the Government of the United States 


DELEGATES 


David A. Morse, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Elbert D. Thomas, United States Senate 


SUBSTITUTE DELEGATE AND ADVISER 
Augustine B. Kelley, House of Representatives 
ADVISERS 


Elizabeth H. Armstrong, Specialist in Dependent Area 
Affairs, Department of State 

Clara M. Beyer, Associate Director, Division of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor 

Roy Bornn, Director of Social Welfare, the Government 
of the Virgin Islands 

Edith G. Boyer, Administrative Assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, Department of Labor 

Millard Cass, Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, Department of Labor 

Capt. John ©. Hammock, Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Navy Department 

L. Wendell Hayes, Specialist in International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Division of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State 

Leslie A. Hill, Regional Director, Region X, Wage and 
Hour Division, Department of Labor, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Brig. Gen. Frank J. McSherry, U.S.A. (Ret.), Special 
Assistant to the Governor, the Panama Canal, Canal 
Zone 
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Forrest H. Shuford, Commissioner, North Carolina State 
Department for Labor, Raleigh, N.C. 
Collis Stocking, Assistant Director for Program, United 
States Employment Service, Department of Labor 
Aryness Joy Wickens, Assistant Commissioner for Pro- 
gram Operations, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor 

Bernard Wiesman, Chief, International Labor Organiza- 
tions Branch, Division of International Labor, Social 
and Health Affairs, Department of State 

Faith M. Williams, Director of the Staff on Foreign Labor 
Conditions, 
of Labor 


3ureau of Labor Statistics, Department 


Representing the Employers of the United States 

DELEGATE 

J. David Zellerbach, President, Crown Zellerbach Corpo- 
ration, San Francisco, Calif. 

ADVISERS 

William Barton, Assistant Manager, Department of Manu- 
facture, in Charge of Labor Relations, United States 
Chamber of Commerce 

M. M. Olander, Director of Industrial Relations, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 

Thomas R. Reid, Director of Personnel and Public Rela- 
tions, McCormick and Company, Incorporated, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Charles E. Shaw, Manager, Industrial Relations, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, New York, N.Y. 

Leo Teplow, Assistant Director, Research Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, New York, N.Y. 


Representing the Workers of the United States 

DELEGATE 

Robert J. Watt, International Representative, AFL, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


ADVISERS 


James M. Duffy, President, National Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative Potters, AFL, East Liverpool, Ohio 

H. W. Fraser, Vice Chairman, Railway Labor Executives 
Association, and President, Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

John T. Kmetz, Executive Board Member, District 1, 
United Mine Workers of America, AFL, Washington, 
D.C. 

Peter T. Schoemann, Vice President, United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry, AFL, Washington, D.C. 

P. L. Siemiller, Grand Lodge Representative, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Chicago, I. 

John R. Stevenson, Vice President, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, AFL, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

J. H. Sylvester, Vice-Grand President, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, AFL, Chicago, II. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 
SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION 
Bruce Grainger, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION 
Dorothy H. King, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 

The agenda for the Thirtieth Session includes 
the following: (a) the Director’s report; (0) 
financial and budgetary questions; (¢) minimum 
standards of social policy in dependent territories 
(provisions suitable for a convention); (d) or- 
ganization of labor inspection in industrial and 
commercial undertakings; (e) employment service 
organization; (7) reports on the application of 
conventions; and (gy) memoranda on trade union 
rights submitted to the United Nations by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and referred by the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council to 
the ILO for consideration. 

The 


meets at least once a year, is the legislative body 


International Labor Conference, which 


of the International Labor Organization, consist- 
The First 
Meeting of the Conference was held in 1919, and 


ing of representatives of 52 nations. 


the most recent session was held in September and 
October, 1946, at Montreal, Canada. The fune- 
tions of the Conference are to formulate conven- 
tions and recommendations which are then submit- 
ted to the competent authorities of each member 
for ratification or implementation. 

David A. Morse, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
United States Government Representative on the 
Governing Body of the ILO, will attend the 102d 
Session of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office and preliminary committee 
meetings which will be held starting June 5, 1947, 
at Geneva. Also participating from the United 
States will be: J. David Zellerbach, an employers’ 
member of the Governing Body, and Robert J. 
Watt, a workers’ member of the Governing Body. 
Mr. Zellerbach and Mr. Watt serve on the Govern- 
ing Body by virtue of election by the employers’ 
and workers’ groups, respectively, at the Twenty- 
seventh Session of the International Labor Con- 
ference which met at Paris, France, in November 
1945. 

At the 102d Session the Governing Body will be 
concerned primarily with: (a) standing orders; 
(Continued on page 1137) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings ' 





In Session as of June 1, 1947 
Far Eastern Commission 


United Nations: 
Security Council ; 
Military Staff Committee 
Commission on Atomic Energy . 


Commission on Conventional Armaments : ‘ 
Committee on Progressive Development and (¢ ‘odification of Inte rna- 
tional Law. 
ECOSOC (Economic and Social Council): 
Fiscal Commission ; 
Subcommission on Free a -" letiennation: wry of the ‘Pees ss. 
Economic Commission for Europe: Transport Session . 


German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven): 
With Portugal . 
With Spain 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan . 


International Conference on Trade and Employment: Second Meeting 


of the Preparatory Committee. 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union 


Council of Foreign Ministers: Commission To Examine Disagreed Ques- 
tions of the Austrian Treaty. 


FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization): Rice Study Group 


International Radio Conference 
Scheduled for June-August 1947 


FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Executive Committee . 
Panel on Soil Erosion Control gal 
Meeting of Specialists on the Control of bahetation of Stoved Food 
Products. 
Annual Conference . . 


United Nations: 
ECOSOC: 
Economic and Employment Commission. 
Human Rights Drafting Committee. 
Fifth Session . 











Narcotic Drugs Commission: ‘Second Session . 
Subcommission on Economic Development. 
Population Commission: Second Session . 
Human Rights Commission: Second Session 





Washington 


Lake 
Lake 
Lake 


Success. 
Success. 
Success . 


Lake 
Lake 


Success . 
Success . 


Lake 
Lake Success. 
Geneva 


Success. 


Lisbon 
Madrid 


Washington 


Geneva 


Paris 


Vienna 


Trivandrum, ‘Travancore, 


India. 


Atlantic City. ..... 


Washington .... 
Washington 
Hondon . <« « « « 


Geneva . 


Lake Success. 
Lake Success. 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success. 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Geneva 


! Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


2 Tentative. 
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| 1946 


| 
Feb. 26 


, | Mar. 25 


Mar. 25 


June 14 
1947 


.| Mar. 24 
.| May 12 


May 19 
May 19 
May 27 


1946 
Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 


Oct. 24 
1947 
Apr. 10 
May 7 
May 12 


May 15 


May 15 


June 2-5 
June or July 
Aug. 4 


Aug. 25 


June 2 
June 9 
July 19 





.| July 242 
.| Aug. 18? 


| Aug. 182 
| Aug. 25? 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


United Nations: ECOSOC—Continued 

Statistical Commission: Second Session 

Social Commission: Second Session . 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far E ast: 

First Session ... Peay ae 

Committee of the W hele g(3 
Preparatory Conference of Experts on T slecommunientions. 
Economie Commission for Europe: Second Session 


Eleventh International Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy . 


Royal Sanitary Institute: 51st Congress . 


ECITO (European Central Inland Transport Organization) : Seventh 


Session of the Council (Second Part). 


German External Property Negotiations With Turkey (Safehaven) 


International Cotton Advisory Committee: Sixth Meeting . 


ILO (International Labor Organization): 
102d Session of the Governing Body : 
30th Session of the International Labor Conference . 
Permanent Agricultural Committee 
Sixth International Conference of Labor Statinticlans 
Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel Production . 


[RO (International Refugee Organization): Second Session of the 


Preparatory Commission. 


ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
South American Regional Air Navigation Meeting 
South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting . 
Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids Division 


“Journées Medicales de Bruxelles’’: 21st Session 


Caribbean Commission: Fourth Meeting 
International Sugar Council 
International Congress of River Transportation 


IARA (Inter-Allied Reparation Agency): Meeting on Conflicting Cus- 


todial Claims. 
UNRRA Council: Seventh Session 
International Telecommunications Plenipotentiary Conference . 
International Council of Scientific Unions: Executive Committee . 
International Rubber Study Group . 
Seventh International Congress of Administrative Sciences 
UNESCO Executive Board 


International Meteorological Technical 


Commissions. 


Organization: Meeting of 


WHO (World Health Organization) : 


mission. 


Fourth Session of Interim Com- 


International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference . 


2 Tentative. 
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Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Shanghai. 
Lake Success. 
Lake Success . 
Geneva 


Basel 
Torquay 


Paris 


Ankara 


Washington 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Montreal 
Stockholm . 


Lausanne ?. 


Lima 
Rio de Janeiro 
Montreal 


srussels . 
Jamaica . 
London 
Paris 


Brussels . 


Washington 
Atlantic City 
Paris 

Paris 

Bern 

Paris 


Toronto . 


Geneva 


Atlantie City 








1947 
Aug. 28? 
Aug. 282 


June 16 
July 7 
June 16 
July 5 


June 2-7 
June 2-6 


June 3 


June (first week) 


June 9 


June 13-17 
June 19 
July 

Aug. 4 
Aug. 19 


June 162 


June 17 
July 15 
Aug. 19 


June 21-25 
June 23-28 
June 24 

June 26-28 


June 


| June 


July 1 

July 1-2 

July 1-10 

July 23-30 

July 

Aug. 4-Sept. 13 


Aug. 30-Sept. 14 


August or Sep- 
tember 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
U.S. DELEGATION TO 11TH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON MILITARY MEDICINE 
[Released to the press May 27] 

The Secretary of State announced on May 27 
that the President has approved the composition 
of the United States Delegation to the Eleventh 
International Congress on Military Medicine and 
Pharmacy which is scheduled to be held at Basel, 
Switzerland, from June 2 to June 7, 1947. The 
Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 
Col. Edgar Erskine Hume, G.S.C., U.S.A., Civil Affairs 
Division, War Department 


Delegates 

Dr. Henry A. Brodkin, member, Association of Military 
Surgeons 

Dr. Robert C. Cook, Deputy Medical Director, Veterans’ 
Administration 


Dr. Margaret Janeway, New York 
Capt. William F. E. Loftin, M.C., U.S.N., Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department 
Dr. Ralph C. Williams, Assistant Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service 

The First Congress on Military Medicine and 
Pharmacy was sponsored by Belgium in 1921 to 
bring together military medical services of par- 
ticipating states for the purpose of promoting the 
protection of human life in the armed forces. 
The Tenth Congress was held at Washington, 
D.C., and New York City from May 9 to May 19, 
1939. The forthcoming Congress, which is being 
held under the auspices of the International Com- 
mittee for Military Medicine and Pharmacy, 
Liége, Belgium, has for its objective a full ex- 
change of views on the discoveries, experiences, 
and practices of military medicine resulting from 
World War II. The provisional agenda includes 
the presentation of formal reports by the various 
delegations on the following topics: (1) methods 
of rehabilitation of the wounded; (2) modern 
prophylaxis of epidemic diseases in the army; 
(3) modern methods of evacuating the wounded 
and sick; (4) the role of the military surgeon in 
the moral and physical training of the soldier; and 
(5) the comparative study of methods and ap- 
paratus available in determining the concentra- 
tion of hydrogen “ions” with regard to their use 
in army pharmaceutical laboratories. 

Delegates of the United States will contribute to 
the report on modern prophylaxis of epidemic 
diseases in the army. In addition to the reports, 
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the program will contain a demonstration by army 
medical units. 


INVITATIONS EXTENDED FOR FIFTH INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PEDIATRICS 


[Released to the press May 28] 

The Department of State announced on May 28 
that invitations on behalf of the sponsoring com- 
mittee for the Fifth International Congress of 
Pediatrics have been extended to governments 
abroad to be represented at the Fifth International 
Congress of Pediatrics. The meeting, which is to 
be held at New York City, July 14-17, 1947, will 
be the first meeting of the Congress since 1937 
(Rome, Italy), and the first meeting to be held in 
the United States. Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Sery- 
ice, has accepted an invitation to address the 
Congress. 

At the same time, states which are members of 
the Pan American Union have been invited on be- 
half of the American Academy of Pediatrics to be 
represented at the First Pan American Congress 
of Pediatrics. This meeting is scheduled to be 
held at Washington from July 9 through July 13, 
1947. 

The following countries have been invited to 
attend the Fifth International Congress of Pedi- 
atrics: Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Hungary, Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Italy, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Republic 
of the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, the Union of South 
Africa, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, 
and Yugoslavia. 

The following countries, members of the Pan 
American Union, have been invited to attend the 
First Pan American Congress of Pediatrics: Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

The purpose of these congresses is to provide out- 
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standing professional leaders in the field of pedi- 
atrics with an opportunity for the mutual exchange 
of ideas and to facilitate the dissemination of im- 
portant technical information in the study of child 
health and child disease. These meetings are not 
oflicially sponsored by the United States Govern- 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
ment. However, particular significance is attached 
to the convocation of congresses of this nature at 
a time when there is increasing awareness through- 
out the world of the close dependence of the social 
welfare of people everywhere on the existence of 
sound medical practice within each country. 


The Cairo Conference of the Interparliamentary Union 


ARTICLE BY FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Under the leadership of Count Carton de Wiart, 
the representatives of the parliaments of 24 coun- 
tries gathered in Cairo, Egypt, on April 7, 1947. 
Count de Wiart, who served the Interparliamen- 
tary Union as President of the Council during the 
long years of World War II, presented, as presid- 
ing officer and newly elected President of the 36th 
Interparliamentary Conference, Dr. Mohammad 
Hussein Haekal Pasha. Dr. Haekal, President of 
the Egyptian Senate and President of the Egyp- 
tian Interparliamentary Group, acted as official 
host to the Conference in the name of King 
Farouk. 

The countries represented at the Conference 
were: the United States of America, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Iraq, 
Syria, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. During the first 
morning session the group was officially organized 
into component parts for action on resolutions and 
in subcommittees for the work of the week. 

The American Delegation consisted of Senator 
Alben W. Barkley, Minority Leader of the Senate, 
Chairman; Senator Owen Brewster of Maine; 
Senator Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico; Senator 
Homer Ferguson, Michigan; Congressman John 
M. Vorys, Ohio, Chairman of the House Delega- 
tion; Congressman Estes Kefauver, Terinessee; 
Congressman Harold D. Cooley, North Carolina; 
Congressman Bob Poage, Texas; Congressman 
Henry O. Talle, Iowa; and Congressman Dewey 
Short, Missouri. Congressman Anton Johnson of 
Illinois, one of the Vice Presidents of the Inter- 
parliamentary Bureau, had unfortunately been 
taken ill en route to Cairo and had returned by 
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another plane from the Island of Bermuda. The 
delegation was accompanied by Dr. Franklin Dun- 
ham, Permanent Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
ican group, who also acted as secretary to the 
delegation during the entire period of the Confer- 
ence. The American Delegation was one of the 
largest delegations present at the Conference, ex- 
cept the host delegation from Egypt. 

During the afternoon the Conference assembled 
for the purposes of general debate on questions 
minor to the general resolutions, 

The previous meeting in Oslo in 1939, which 
ironically enough had had for its general discus- 
sion the subject titled “The Peaceful Settlement of 
International Disputes”, had been held in Norway 
(later to be one of the occupied countries) just as 
Hitler was planning to send his Panzer divisions 
across Poland and almost immediately after the 
famous Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement had been 
made to respect one another’s territories in the 
event of war. At the 35th Interparliamentary 
Conference it was stated “that general peace can 
find no guarantee other than collaboration between 
States with a view to satisfying the economic and 
social needs of the nations by peaceful methods”. 
One of the subjects for debate during that meeting 
had been the grass-roots problem of the mainte- 
nance and development of small and medium-sized 
family farms. In light of the break-up of great 
ancestral estates which has been accelerated during 
the period following World War II, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Conference voted in favor of 
facilitating the acquisition and farming of me- 
dium-sized properties intended to be kept in the 
family. Likewise, collective farming was ad- 
vanced to the extent that “consolidation should be 
encouraged wherever parcelling is excessive”. The 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


35th Conference devoted itself also to the subject 
of vocational training, and voted that: (1) the 
school-leaving age should be raised and the addi- 
tional time spent at school spent in vocational 
preparation and training of pupils; (2) compul- 
sory supplementary teaching should be provided 
for all young people during apprenticeship; and 
(3) legal regulations relating to apprenticeship in 
each country should be extended and a statute of 
apprenticeship drawn up. The Conference also 
voted prophetically on the refugee problem which 
was already evident in Europe due to the pressures 
of Hitler and his satellite governments. It urged 
“upon all governments to take immediate concerted 
action to settle the refugee problem by intergovern- 
mental measures on a basis of equality between all 
classes of refugees, without infringing upon na- 
tional sovereignty or prejudice to the indigenous 
population”. Strangely enough this is the exact 
problem which was posed for the International 
Refugee meeting recently held in Lausanne 
under the same recommended intergovernmental 
auspices. 

The 35th Interparliamentary Conference 
“viewed with concern the persistent tension which 
characterizes the international political situation 
and the risks and economic strain resulting from 
the armaments race; it is convinced that its action 
is in conformity with public opinion the whole 
world over when it ventures respectfully to remind 
all the Powers of the obligations which they have 
assumed with a view to the settlement, by means 
of conciliation and arbitration, of disputes which 
may arise between them”. The countries repre- 
sented at this meeting were the United States, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Egypt, Estonia, Fin- 
land, France, Great Britain, Hungary, Dutch East 
Indies, Eire, Japan, Luxembourg, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. Evidently the 
presence of the delegates of the parliaments of 
these great and small powers stood helpless in the 
advance vf the armed legions of those countries 
that had already decided that war was inevitable. 
On the other hand, it is interesting to comment 
at this time on the professed sincerity of the coun- 
tries that were taking part in that conference at 
such a momentous period of the world’s history 
and to look upon these countries once more eight 
years later as they gathered together again after 
a great world catastrophe to bind up the wounds 
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of those who had suffered so frightfully in the 
conflict which had devastated a greater part of 
Europe and had delivered so serious a blow to 
Western civilization. 

During the period between these conferences the 
official Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union 
had quietly and zealously carried on its work from 
its headquarters in Geneva under the able leader- 
ship of Leopold Boissier, Secretary General of the 
Bureau. The official bulletin had never ceased 
publication; numerous meetings were held, many 
of them in England, either between or during the 
consistent bombing of that country by Germany; 
and the superstructure of the United Nations was 
being planned. 

It was significant that Senator Alben W. Bark- 
ley, President of the American Group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, announced previous to 
the 36th meeting that the Interparliamentary 
Union had been granted top place among those 
organizations which would act in a consultative 
capacity to the Social and Economic Council of 
the United Nations, with full rights to originate 
resolutions and to suggest agenda for that impar- 
tant body of the new world organization in which 
the hope and aspiration of the people of the world 
now turn for a guaranty of a prolonged and sat- 
isfactory peace. 

The Cairo conference had been preceded by a 
meeting of the Council of the Interparliamentary 
Union held in St. Moritz in the last days of August 
1946, which had been attended by Senator Barkley 
and by representatives of 22 nations assembled 
to meet with the United States. 

At a meeting of the American Group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union held in the United States 
Senate on March 22, 1947, precedent to the assem- 
bling of the delegates to the Cairo conference, 
Senator Barkley outlined the work of the Union 
between the conferences and reported on the 
agenda which was set up in a preliminary fashion 
at St. Moritz and was to be the subject of discus- 
sion at the Cairo meeting. These questions were: 
(1) migration and transfers of populations; (2) 
reparation of war damage and international recon- 
structions; (3) codification of international law. 
It was necessary in addition to make certain struc- 
tural changes in the organization of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union itself which would no doubt 
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result in certain amendments to the statutes of the 
Union, making it possible for the organization to 
function more efficiently in the future. 

On April 8, the 36th Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union got to work on the matters 
which had been laid before it by action of the 
Council at St. Moritz, and a time was provided 
for each chairman of the delegations present to 
take the rostrum and in an address of greeting 
present the views in general of his country on the 
important matters in hand. Senator Barkley in 
an address calling for a newly risen faith in people 
everywhere, gave an exposition of the position of 
the United States in its relation to the world; 
stressed the bipartisan support of the foreign 
policy of this country; and in a glowing peroration 
pled for the complete and unqualified support of 
the United Nations, to which we had dedicated our 
hearts, our lives, and our sacred honor. 

The business of the Conference actually began 
on the morning of April 9, in the long and explora- 
tory debate on the subject of migration and trans- 
fers of population. The American Delegation, 
which by virtue of a time-honored and equitable 
system of voting according to strength of popula- 
tion, had been accorded a total of 28 votes in the 
Conference. At no time during the Conference did 
the American Delegation split its vote on any 
issue, and on all occasions of such voting the entire 
delegation was in its place expressing a solid front 
of unified action which did not fail to be noted by 
the entire Conference. Although the American 
vote, as in fact all voting under the very nature 
of the Interparliamentary Union and its work, did 
not bind the United States to any official position 
on matters listed in the agenda, the views expressed 
by the United States Delegation, and those to a 
very great degree by other countries as well, were 
indicative of great study and well-thought-out con- 
clusions on important subjects which continue to 
vex the world at this time. Such a subject was 
undoubtedly indicated in the migration and trans- 
fers of population, which had received much pre- 
liminary study by the Council of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union and was offered for final framing 
into an official resolution of the Conference. The 
resolution as adopted was as follows: 


Migration and Transfers of Population 


A. The XXXVIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, hav- 
ing studied both the work of the Special Committee on 
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Refugees and Displaced Persons which met in London 
from April 8 to June 1, 1946, under the auspices of the 
United Nations Organisation, and the reports and notes 
presented to it, 

1) approves, after a thorough debate, the conclusions 
reached by the said Committee; 

2) emphasises that migration and transfers of popula- 
tion constitute an international problem which must be 
solved by international means; 

3) urges that as regards migration there shall be no 
discrimination on racial or religious grounds; 

4) insists on the need for securing the agreement of 
all concerned in such transfers; 

the object of the above recommendations being the in- 
corporation of the immigrants in the community of the 
receiving country and their assimilation in its national 
life. 

B. The Conference considers it undesirable that na- 
tionals of any country be compelled to leave that country 
against their will, with the exception of any transfers of 
population organised under international agreements. 

C. The Conference 

1) considers that it is desirable that the United Na- 
tions Organisation should recommend to member states 
that they should facilitate the entry of refugees onto their 
territory within the reasonable limits of their capacity ; 

2) suggests that Parliaments of member states be in- 
vited to consider favourably ali means for the technical 
training of refugees, particularly Jews, in various forms 
of industry and in agriculture, in order that they may 
make a more valuable contribution to the economic life 
of receiving countries; 

3) recognises the difficulties confronting receiving 
countries and urges that the new International Refugee 
Organisation create machinery to relate the needs of coun- 
tries lacking labour with the surplus of refugee labour 
existing in other countries; 

4) hopes that all countries will make use of the most 
humane methods of transport in connection with move- 
ments of refugees and also that they will facilitate the 
reunion of dispersed families ; 

5) regards it as desirable that wherever possible refu- 
gees should return to their country of origin, and considers 
that favourable conditions should be created such as will 
encourage their return; 

6) deems it desirable that priority be given to the con- 
sideration of the removal of groups of refugees from 
frontier regions where their presence may constitute a 
specially serious problem ; 

7) trusts that international conditions facilitating the 
distribution of labour in the various countries will be 
created by conventions on settlement to be concluded 
between those countries, with a view to averting the 
danger of unemployment and of an economic crisis which 
will threaten the world after the final establishment of 


peace. 

The next question on the agenda was the dis- 
cussion and debate on reparation of war damage 
and international reconstruction. Once again the 
Conference acted upon a resolution which had been 
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given preliminary consideration by the Council 
and which represents one of the most important 
issues in present-day world consideration. The 
resolution as finally adopted was as follows: 


Reparation of War Damage and International 
Reconstruction 


The XXXVIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference 

1, considers that the basis for national and interna- 
tional measures in respect of the problem of war damage 
and reconstruction should include the recognition of the 
principle of reparation for war damage inflicted ; 

2. considers that reparation should preferably be given 
in kind; in any case a state victim of an aggression will 
be entitled to appropriate all the possessions situated in 
its territory belonging to the aggressor state or to its 
nationals; 

3. recommends that the equipment made available for 
reparation should be distributed to the injured nations as 
far as possible in accordance with their needs; 

4. expresses the hope that the re-adjustment of the 
Level of Industry Plan will enable the German people 
both to subsist without imposing financial burdens upon 
any of the United Nations and to make good to the limit 
of their economic ability the damage their aggression has 
inflicted upon other nations. 


On April 10, the principal debate and discussion 
_revolved around the subject of codification of in- 
ternational law. Here the various countries pre- 
sented their leading delegates in the presentation 
of views. Senator Homer Ferguson, of the United 
States, in a clear-cut analysis of the necessity for 
such codification, received an overwhelming dem- 
onstration of confidence on the part of the assem- 
bled delegates when he advocated addition of such 
measures as were possible to enact into interna- 
tional law as to bring about its enforcement “be- 
yond the powers of moral suasion”. The resolu- 
tion itself, however, was referred to the Permanent 
Committee on Juridical Questions for further 
examination. 
The following draft resolution, therefore, was 
submitted by Haekal Pasha to the Permanent 
Committee : 


Codification of International Law 


The XXXVIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, seeing 
that the work of codification of International Law, which 
has repeatedly figured on the agenda of Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Conferences since 1899, has now again taken on in- 
creased importance under present international circum- 
stances ; 

seeing that Members ef Parliament in all democratic 
countries play a foremost part in the direction and con- 
trol of their country’s international policy, and that, in the 
interests of the peoples who elected them, as in the col- 


lective interests of humanity, whose representatives they 
likewise are, it is their duty to bring their contribution to, 
and to keep watch over, the application of the same prin- 
ciples of law and morality in relations between the na- 
tions as in relations between individuals; 

seeing that, during the second world war, declarations 
of paramount importance for the evolution of international 
law were made by the spokesmen of the victorious democ- 
racies; 

seeing that those declarations deserve to be preserved 
from oblivion; 

seeing that they should, to this effect, be recorded in 
the shape of a code to be definitely adopted by a forth. 
coming Inter-Parliamentary Conference; 

seeing that, moreover, such a vote would imply that 
the members of the various Parliaments affiliated to the 
Union endorsed those declarations—which, in most cases, 
were made by Governments, regarding themselves as di- 
rectly bound by their terms and declaring themselves ready 
to direct the foreign policy of their respective countries 
on the lines thus indicated; 

seeing that the Nuremberg Charter for the prosecution 
and punishment of the main war criminals has endowed 
international penal law with principles that are also worth 
codifying ; 

Now therefore, the XXXVIth Conference, decides to 
set up a special Inter-Parliamentary Committee which, 
taking as its starting-point the resolution adopted by 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union in 1928, shall be instructed 
to draw up in the form of a code the leading principles 
of international morality, as contained in the Declaration 
of the Four Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, the Moscow 
and Teheran Declarations, the Act of Chapultepec, the 
Nuremberg Charter, and similar international documents, 
as also in the main international statements made during 
hostilities by the spokesmen of the great democracies and 
to which great prominence was given at the time in the 
world press. 

That Code of the great moral principles of International 
Law of to-day and to-morrow shall be submitted to a forth- 
coming Inter-Parliamentary Conference, to be adopted in 
the shape of a resolution and then transmitted to the 
United Nations Organisation as a contribution from the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union to the work of codification pro- 
vided for under Article 13 of the Charter. 


The Conference also referred two amendments 
back to the Committee: 


Amendment presented by Mr. T. Wold (Norway) 


The XXXVIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference takes 
into account that the General Assembly of the United 
Nations at its meeting in New York October-December 
1946 have decided to take up the work of Codification of 
International Law in accordance with article 13 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

The promotion of Codification of International Law has 
through years been one of the most important tasks of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. It first figured on its agenda 
in 1899 and since then considerable work has been done 
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by the Union to solve this very important question in the 
field of international collaboration and peace. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union still holds the view that 
Codification of International Law is one of the most im- 
portant tasks of international collaboration between the 
Nations of the World. 

The political situation in the World today—the develop- 
ment of Public International Law—which has taken place 
during and after the war—and especially the remarkable 
step forward, which is signified by the treaty of 8th of 
August 1945—the basis of the Nuremberg trials—have laid 
a sound foundation upon which the work now can be 
performed. 

All this makes it of paramount importance that the 
codification of International Law should be undertaken 
and brought to a final solution as soon as possible. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union wishes to express its 
deep satisfaction with the decision taken by the United 
Nations to take up the Codification of International Law. 
The Inter-Parliamentary Union urges that this work 
should be carried out with as much speed:as possible—and 
not stop till the aim is reached. 

The XXXVIth Conference in Cairo—where members of 
twenty-four parliaments are represented—speaking for 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union, asks that all Parliaments 
of the World should support the idea of Codification of 
International Law and through their governments make 
every effort and endeavour—which can lead to a success- 
ful result of this task. 


Amendment presented by M. Henri Rolin (Belgium) 


Lines 5 and 6 of paragraph 2 of the draft resolution pre- 
sented by Haekal Pasha to read as follows: 


“the principles of law in relations between the nations 
as in relations between individuals”. 

The words “of international morality” in lines 5 to 6 
of the next to the last paragraph and the word “moral” in 
the first line of the last paragraph to be omitted. 


In the matter of the reorganization of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union for the necessary work in 
planning the immediate future, the following 
amendments were made to the statutes of the 
Union: 

Article 1 


The aim of the Inter-Parliamentary Union is to promote 
personal contacts between members of all Parliaments, 
constituted into National Groups, and to unite them in 
common action to secure and maintain the full participa- 
tion of their respective States in the firm establishment 
and development of. democratic institutions and in the 
advancement of the work of international peace and co- 
operation, particularly by means of a universal organisa- 
tion of Nations. With this object in view, the Interparlia- 
mentary Union will also study and seek solutions for all 
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questions of an international character suitable for settle- 
ment by parliamentary action and shall make suggestions 
for the development of parliamentary institutions, with 
a view to improving the working of those institutions and 
increasing their prestige. 


Article 3 


The Inter-Parliamentary Union shall be composed of Na- 
tional Groups. 

A Parliament may constitute itself a National Group of 
the Union. 

Groups constituted within Parliaments of States not 
represented in any other Parliament have the right to 
join the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 

One National Group only may be formed in each Parlia- 
ment. Each Group shall elect a Bureau, with power to 
direct its operations and to correspond with the Inter- 
Parliamentary Bureau. It shall draw up its own rules 
of organisation and administration apd fix the amount of 
the annual contribution, if any, of its members. It shall 
send to the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau, before the end of 
March of each year, a report of its activities and a list of 
its members. 

Article 5 

It is the duty of a National Group to keep its Parlia- 
ment informed, through its Committee or through one of 
its members, of resolutions adopted at the Conferences 
which call for parliamentary or governmental action, and, 
not later than one month before the next following annual 
Conference, to report to the Bureau of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union as to the action taken thereon, 


Article 10 


This Article has been referred to the Committee on 
Political and Organisation Questions for further study. 

The following arrangements for traveling fa- 
cilities were agreed upon : 

The XXXVIth Interparliamentary Conference, con- 
vinced of the value of the free movement of all persons, 
including tourists, between countries, both to interna- 
tional goodwill and to national economy, resolves to urge 
upon the respective Governments the importance of sup- 
porting all recommendations promoting such free move- 
ment, on the lines agreed by all the representatives of the 
national tourist organisations of the 39 countries at their 
Conference in London from October 1st to 4th 1946. 

On April 12, day of adjournment, the business of 
organizing the Interparliamentary Council, which 
will act between the 36th and 37th Conferences, 
was accomplished. Viscount Stansgate, Member 
of the House of Lords (Great Britain) was elected 
President of the Interparliamentary Council, and 
the following members were nominated by their 
groups to serve on the Council during the ensuing 
period : 
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America, United Senator Alben W. Barkley and 


States of Karl Stefan 

Austria Eduard Ludwig and Paul Speiser 

Belgium . Count Carton de Wiart and 
Robert Gillon 

Bulgaria. . ... .. Dr. Neytcheff and Gheorghi 
Slavtcheff 

Czechoslovakia. . . . Dr. VI. Prochdzka and Alois 
Petr 

Denmark Hartvig Frisch and Ole Bjgrn 
Kraft 

Egypt. Dr. Mohammad Hussein Haekal 
Pasha and M*® Mohammad 
Hamed Gouda 

Finland . Fagerholm and Max Sergelius 

France Marius Moutet and Paul Bastid 

Great Britain . Viscount Stansgate and Major J. 
Milner 

Greece Georges Cassimatis and Con- 
stantin Tsatsos 

Hungary. Michel Karolyi and Dr. Emeric 
Oltvanyi 

Iraq. Baha Uddin Nuri Pasha and 
Dr. Abdul-Majid Abbas 

Italy Cianca and Facchinetti 

Luxembourg . Emile Reuter and Hubert Clém- 
ent 

Netherlands ..... P. J. S. Serrarens and M. A. 
Reinalda 

Norway . Natvig Pedersen and T. Utheim 

Poland Stefan Zélkiewski and I. Lech- 
ezicki 

Roumania . Mihail Sadoveano and Vasile 
Louca 

Sweden G. Andrén and A. Vougt 


Switzerland Aymon de Senarclens and Ernst 


Boerlin-Widmer 


Syria Adnan E] Atassi Bey and Ahmed 
FE] Charabati Bey 

Turkey Fazil Ahmet Aykag and Nazim 
Poroy 

Yugoslavia Vladimir Simitch and Dervish 
Tafro 

Honorary President . Count Carton de Wiart (Bel- 


gium) 


The Executive Committee of the Interparlia- 
mentary Council was thereupon organized. 

Since the Interparliamentary Council had 
elected as its President Viscount Stansgate, he thus 
becomes ea officio President of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Conference elected Dr. Mohammad Hussein 
Haekal Pasha, President of the Senate (Egypt), 
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and M. Vladimir Simitch, President of the Fed- 
eral Council ( Yugoslavia), to the two vacant seats 
on the Executive Committee. 

The Committee will accordingly be composed of 
the following members during the coming year: 


Lord Stansgate (Great Britain), President; 
Senator Alben W. Barkley (United States) ; Prof. 
Hartvig Frisch (Denmark) ; Dr. Mohammad Hus- 
sein Haekal Pasha (Egypt) ; M. Vladimir Simitch 
(Yugoslavia). 


Executive Order 9863 


DESIGNATING PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS ENTITLED TO ENJOY CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGES, EXEMPTIONS, AND IMMUNI- 
TIES! 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by see- 
tion 1 of the International Organizations Inmu- 
nities Act, approved December 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 
669), and having found that the United States par- 
ticipates in the following-named international or- 
ganizations pursuant to a treaty or under the au- 
thority of an act of Congress authorizing such par- 
ticipation or making an appropriation therefor, I 
hereby designate such organizations as public in- 
ternational organizations entitled to enjoy the 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities conferred 
by the said Act: 

1. United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization 

- 2. International Civil Aviation Organization 


3. International Telecommunication Union 


The designation of the above-named organiza- 
tions as public international organizations within 
the meaning of the said International Organiza- 
tions Immunities Act is not intended to abridge in 
any respect privileges and immunities which such 
organizations may have acquired or may acquire 
by treaty or Congressional action. 

This order supplements Executive Orders No. 
9698 of February 19, 1946, No. 9751 of July 11, 
1946, and No. 9823 of January 24, 1947. 

Harry 8S. TruMAN 

Tue Wuire House 

May 31, 1947 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Proposed Inter-American Military Cooperation 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


[Released to the press by the White House May 26] 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I submit herewith for the consideration of the 
Congress a bill to be entitled “The Inter-American 
Military Cooperation Act” authorizing a program 
of military collaboration with other American 
States including the training, organization, and 
equipment of the armed forces of those countries. 

I submitted a similar bill to the 79th Congress 
and recommended at that time that the Congress 
give the bill favorable consideration and enact it. 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives reported the bill with amend- 
ments to the Committee of Whole House as H.R. 
6326. This present draft agrees with H.R. 6326. 
World developments during the year that has 
passed give still greater importance to this legis- 
lation, and I again ask the Congress to give this 
bill favorable consideration and enact it. 

As stated in my message to the 79th Congress 
our Army and Navy have maintained cordial re- 
lations of collaboration with the armed forces of 
other American republics within the framework 
of the good-neighbor policy. Under authori- 
zation of the Congress, military and naval train- 
ing missions have been sent to various American 
republics. During the recent war, even prior to 
Pearl Harbor, this collaboration was intensively 
developed on the basis of inter-American under- 
takings for hemisphere defense. Training activi- 
ties were expanded, and under the Lend-Lease Act 
limited amounts of military and naval equipment 
were made available to the other American re- 
publics as part of the hemisphere defense pro- 
gram. Forces from two of the American republics 
participated in combat overseas, and others joined 
in the defense of the shores and seas of the Ameri- 
cas at a time when the danger of invasion of our 
continents was all too great. 

The American republics have assumed new re- 
sponsibilities, for their mutual defense and for the 
maintenance of peace, in the Act of Chapultepec 
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and the Charter of the United Nations. The 
close collaboration of the American republics pro- 
vided for in the Act of Chapultepec, the proposed 
treaty to be based upon that act, and other basic 
inter-American documents, make it highly de- 
sirable to standardize military organization, 
training methods, and equipment as has been 
recommended by the Intér-American Defense 
Board. 

I can find no better way to describe the intent 
and purpose of this bill than to repeat my message 
to the Congress of May 6, 1946." 

Under the bill transmitted herewith, the Army 
and Navy, acting in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of State, would be permitted to continue in 
the future a general program of collaboration with 
the armed forces of our sister republics with a view 
to facilitating the adoption of similar technical 
standards. Certain additional training activities, 
not covered by existing legislation, would be per- 
mitted. The President would also be authorized 
to transfer military and naval equipment to the 
governments of other American states by sale or 
other method. 

The collaboration authorized by the bill could 
be extended also to Canada, whose cooperation 
with the United States in matters affecting their 
common defense is of particular importance. 

A special responsibility for leadership rests 
upon the United States in this matter because of 
the preponderant technical, economic, and mili- 
tary resources of this country. There is a reason- 
able and limited purpose for which arms and 
military equipment can rightfully be made avail- 
able to the other American states. This Govern- 
ment will not, I am sure, in.any way approve of, 
nor will it participate in, the indiscriminate or 
unrestricted distribution of armaments, which 
would only contribute to a useless and burdensome 
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armaments race. It does not desire that operations 
under this bill shall raise unnecessarily the quan- 
titative level of armament in the American re- 
publics. To this end the bill specifies that amounts 
of nonstandard material shall be sought in ex- 
change for United States equipment. 

It is my intention that any operations under this 
bill, which the Congress may authorize, shall be in 
every way consistent with the wording and spirit 
of the United Nations Charter. The bill has been 
drawn up primarily to enable the American na- 
tions to carry out their obligations to cooperate in 
the maintenance of inter-American peace and se- 
curity under the Charter and the Act of Cha- 
pultepec which is intended to be supplanted by a 
permanent inter-American treaty. 

It is incumbent upon this Government to see that 
military developments in which we have a part are 
guided toward the maintenance of peace and secu- 
rity and that military and naval establishments are 
not encouraged beyond what security considera- 
tions require. In this connection the bill provides 
that operations thereunder are subject to any inter- 
national agreement for the regulation of arma- 
ments to which the United States may become a 
party. In addition, provision will be made for 
continuing coordination of the actual operations 
under the legislation with developing plans and 
policy in the field of armaments regulation. 


In executing this program it will be borne in 
mind, moreover, that it is the policy of this Goy- 
ernment to encourage the establishment of sound 
economic conditions in the other American re- 
publics which will contribute to the improvement 
of living standards and the advancement of social 
and cultural welfare. Such conditions are a pre- 
requisite to international peace and security. Op- 
erations under the proposed legislation will be con- 
ducted with full and constant awareness that no 
encouragement should be given to the imposition 
upon other people of any useless burden of arma- 
ments which would handicap the economic im- 
provement which all countries so strongly desire. 
The execution of the program authorized by the 
bill will also be guided by a determination to 
guard against placing weapons of war in the hands 
of any groups who may use them to oppose the 
peaceful and democratic principles to which the 
United States and other American nations have so 
often subscribed. 

In entering into agreements with other Ameri- 
can states for the provision of training and equip- 
ment as authorized by the bill, the purposes of this 
program will be made clear to each of the other 
governments. 


Harry S. TrRuMAN 
Tue Wuirte Hovssr, 
May 23, 1947 


DRAFT OF A BILL 


To contribute to the effective maintenance of international peace and security pursuant to the objectives 
and principles of the United Nations, to provide for military cooperation of the American states in the 
light of their international undertakings, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled. That this Act may be cited 
as “The Inter-American Military Cooperation 
Act”, 


Sec. 2. The President is authorized to enter 
into agreements with the governments of other 
American states to provide: (a) for the instruc- 
tion and training of military or naval personnel 
of such countries, (b) for the maintenance, repair, 
and rehabilitation of military or naval equipment 
in possession of such countries, and (c) for the 
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transfer to such countries of any arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war as defined in the 
President’s Proclamation Numbered 2717, of Feb. 
14, 1947, or any superseding proclamation; any 
other aircraft or vessels; stores, supplies, services, 
technical information, material, and equipment: 
Provided, That such transfer shall be consistent 
with the military and naval requirements of the 
United States and with the national interest. 

Src. 38. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, the President is authorized in order 
to carry out agreements made under section 2 (a) 
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to provide instruction and training to military 
or naval personnel of any other American state, 
including but not restricted to instruction and 
training at service schools maintained and admin- 
istered by the United States Army or Navy, or 
which may be established for this purpose, within 
territory under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, (b) to furnish to such students instruction 
and training, material, and supplies required for 
instruction and training, clothing for use while 
under instruction and training, medical treatment 
in military and naval establishments, and such 
subsistence, quarters, and Government transporta- 
tion to and from their home countries and within 
the United States as it may be practicable to fur- 
nish in kind, (c) to furnish or transfer such serv- 
ices, technical information, and materials as may 
be necessary to test, inspect, prove, repair, recon- 
dition, or otherwise to place in good working or- 
der, military or naval equipment in the possession 
of such countries, and (d) to transfer, provide for 
the use of, dispose of, or to facilitate the sale of, to 
such countries any arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war as defined in the President’s Proc- 
lamation Numbered 2717, of Feb. 14, 1947, or any 
superseding proclamation; any other aircraft or 
vessels; stores, supplies, services, technical infor- 
mation, material, and equipment. 

Sec. 4. (a) Any agreement made pursuant to 
this Act shall contain an undertaking by the for- 
eign government (1) that it will not, without the 
consent of the President of the United States, 
transfer title ‘o or possession of any property 
transferred to it pursuant to this Act; (2) that it 
will not permit use of any property so received 
or disclosure of any plan, specification, or other 
information pertaining thereto, or any technical 
information furnished, by or to anyone not an 
officer, employee, or agent of such government or 
for any purpose other than those set forth in this 
Act; and (3) that such foreign government will 
make provisions comparable to those customarily 
made by the United States, for the security of any 
article or information received pursuant to this 
Act. 

(b) Any agreement for the disposition of any 
article or information under this Act, shall fully 
protect the rights of all citizens of the United 
States who have patent rights in and to any such 
item which is hereby authorized to be disposed of 
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and the payment collected for royalties on such 
patents shall be paid to the owners and holders of 
such patents. 

Sec. 5. The terms and conditions upon which 
the cooperation authorized under section 3 is ex- 
tended to any country shall be such as the Presi- 
dent shall find satisfactory, and the benefit to the 
United States may be payment or repayment in 
kind or property, or any other direct or indirect 
benefit which the President may determine to be 
adequate and satisfactory: Provided, That the 
terms for material or equipment transferred under 
section 3 of this Act, which is procured by the 
Government of the United States for the purpose 
of transferring it to a foreign government, shall 
be payment of not less than the cost to the United 
States; and, that the terms for material or equip- 
ment transferred under section 3 of this Act which 
is procured for the armed forces of the United 
States and is not declared by the Secretary of War 
or Navy, as the case may be, to be excess to the 
needs of the armed forces of the United States, 
shall be payment of a fair value, giving considera- 
tion to age, condition, and cost to the United States 
of replacement of such material or equipment: 
Provided further, That such transfer shall be con- 
sistent with the military and naval requirements 
of the United States and with the national in- 
terest: And provided further, That in arranging 
the terms and conditions for the transfer of any 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war, as de- 
fined by the President’s Proclamation Numbered 
2717 of Feb. 14, 1947, or any superseding procla- 
mation, first consideration shall be given to re- 
quiring the transfer by the foreign government to 
the United States of any similar articles, weapons, 
aircraft or vessels not adapted to tables of organi- 
zation and equipment of the armed forces of the 
United States. The value of such equipment re- 
ceived from the foreign government shall be com- 
puted on the same basis as the value of similar 
equipment disposed of, under existing laws and 
regulations, by the armed forces of the United 
States as surplus to their needs, and may be in- 
cluded as part of any compensation required. 

Sec. 6. Any agreement, transaction, or under- 
taking made by the United States pursuant to 
this Act shall be subject to any general system for 
the regulation of armaments which may be 
adopted by the United Nations, and to any other 
international treaty or convention for the regu- 
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lation or limitation of armaments or arms traffic 
to which the United States may become a party. 

Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions and accomplish the purposes of this 
Act. 

(b) All moneys which may be received from the 
government of any American state in payment for 
any property procured by the War or Navy De- 
partment or furnished by such Department from 
stocks on hand and transferred pursuant to this 
Act shall, except as hereinafter provided, revert to 
the respective appropriation or appropriations out 
of which funds were expended in carrying out the 
transaction for which money is received. Such 
moneys shall be available during the fiscal year in 
which such funds are received and the ensuing 
fiscal year to replace the funds utilized for such 
procurement or to replace the property so fur- 
nished from stocks on hand: Provided, That 
where the Secretary of War or the Navy de- 
termines that such replacement of funds or prop- 
erty is not necessary, the amounts received shall 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

(c) The President is authorized, when he finds 
it to be in the public interest, to accept advances 
of funds from the governments of other American 
states for all or part of the expenses of any portion 
of the program authorized in this Act, and the 
amount so received shall be credited to appropriate 
appropriations or funds.so as to be available to 
varry out the purposes for which the advance pay- 


ment was made: Provided, That where the Secre- 
tary of War or the Navy determines that such re- 
placement of funds or property is not necessary, 
the amounts received shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 8. The President may, from time to time, 
promulgate such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary and proper to carry out any of the pro- 
visions of this Act, and he may delegate any power 
or authority conferred on him by this Act to such 
department, agency or officer as he shall direct. 

Sec. 9. The President shall provide that the 
Congress be informed annually of all operations 
under this Act unless in any particular case he 
shall find the disclosure of information incom- 
patible with the public interest. 

Sec. 10. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of such provision to any person or 
circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of 
this Act or the application of such provision to 
persons or circumstances other than those as to 
which it is held invalid, shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Sec. 11. The Act of June 15, 1940, entitled 
“An Act to authorize the Secretaries of War and 
of the Navy to assist the governments of American 
Republics to increase their military and naval es- 
tablishments, and for other purposes” (22 U.S.C. 
521 and the following), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 12. The authority conferred by this Act is 
in addition to any authority conferred by the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 or any other provision 
of law authorizing transfers or disposals of prop- 
erty of the United States, and shall not be subject 
to regulations issued under any such laws or to 
the provisions of any law inconsistent herewith. 


Negotiations Planned for Implementation of Foreign Relief Bill: 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


{Released to the press May 29] 

With reference to the 350-million-dollar relief 
fund, that authorization bill has been sent to the 
President for approval together with a proposed 
Executive Order delegating authority under the 
act. It is expected that the President in accord- 
ance with the act will request the Reconstruction 


* Public Law 84, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
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Finance Corporation to make available immedi- 
ately 75 million dollars to start operations. It is 
not planned to earmark definite over-all amounts 
for particular countries at this time. Tentative 
programs of shipments for the period June 1- 
September 30 have been developed. It is hoped 
to start shipments within a week or 10 days. 

Draft agreements to be negotiated with the vari- 
ous governments covering the assurances specified 
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in the act and with regard to other matters con- 
cerning the program have been prepared. We ex- 
pect to enter into negotiations within the next few 
days with several countries. 

The key personnel to be used in the relief distri- 
bution missions is being recruited. I think it is 
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probable that the President within the next day or 
two will send to the Senate for confirmation the 
nomination of a field administrator. Plans are 
being worked out in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Treasury and War Departments to handle 
procurement and shipment of supplies. 


REGULATIONS FOR CARRYING OUT THE PROVISIONS OF THE JOINT RESOLUTION ENTITLED “JOINT 
RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR RELIEF ASSISTANCE TO THE PEOPLE OF COUNTRIES DEVASTATED 


BY WAR’’! 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
joint resolution of May 31, 1947, entitled “Joint 
Resolution Providing for Relief Assistance to the 
People of Countries Devastated by War,” herein- 
after referred to as the joint resolution, and section 
202 of the Revised Statutes, and as President of the 
United States, I hereby prescribe the following 
regulations for carrying out the provisions of the 
joint resolution : 

1. The Secretary of State is hereby authorized : 

(a) To exercise the authority vested in the 
President by sections 2, 3, and 4 of the joint resolu- 
tion, except with respect to the appointment of the 
field administrator pursuant to section 4. 

(b) To take such other action, not inconsistent 
with the authority reserved to the President, as 
may be necessary for providing relief assistance in 
accordance with the terms of the joint resolution, 


including the making of such arrangements with 
the heads of other Executive departments, agen- 
cies, and independent establishments of the Gov- 
ernment as may be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the joint resolution. 

(c) To exercise the authority vested in him by 
this order directly or through the field administra- 
tor appointed pursuant to section 4 of the joint 
resolution or through such officers and employees 
of the Department of State, including those of the 
Foreign Service, as he may designate to act on his 
behalf. 

2. The field administrator shall act under the 
guidance and in accordance with the instructions 
of the Secretary of State. 

Harry 8S. TruMan 

Tue Wuire House 

May 31, 1947 


PROVIDING FOR THE TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL TO THE AMERICAN MISSION FOR AID TO GREECE 
AND THE AMERICAN MISSION FOR AID TO TURKEY? 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
act of May 22, 1947, entitled “An Act to Provide 
for Assistance to Greece and Turkey,” the Civil 
Service Act (22 Stat. 403), and section 1753 of the 
Revised Statutes, and as President of the United 
States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


1. Upon the request of the Secretary of State or 
his duly authorized representative, and with the 
consent of the employee and of the head of the 
department or agency concerned, any civilian em- 
ployee of a department or agency in the Executive 
branch of the Federal Government who is serving 
under an appointment not limited to one year or 
less may be transferred to the American Mission 
for Aid to Greece or to the American Mission for 
Aid to Turkey. 


June 8, 1947 


2. The provisions of Executive Order No. 9721 
of May 10, 1946, and regulations prescribed by the 
Civil Service Commission pursuant thereto, with 
respect to the transfer of personnel from the Exec- 
utive branch of the Federal Government to public 
international organizations in which the United 
States Government participates, shall be appli- 
cable to the transfer of personnel under this order 
to the American Mission for Aid to Greece and the 
American Mission for Aid to Turkey. 

Harry 8S. Truman 

Tue Waite House 

May 31, 1947 





Ex. Or. 9864 (12 Federal Register 3559). 
* Ex. Or. 9862 (12 Federal Register 3558). 
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Relation of St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project to National Security 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


As a former Chief of Staff I have been aware of 
the benefits which the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project would bring to our country and es- 
pecially as it relates to the security of the United 
States. More recently, since assuming my duties 
as Secretary of State, I have reappraised the 
project with regard to the strengthening of our 
economy. 

I understand that since the subcommittee hear- 
ings were held a year ago under the chairmanship 
of Senator Hatch, you wish to confine the present 
hearings to two aspects of the project: first, self- 
liquidation of the seaway by tolls on traffic, and 
second, the national defense aspect of the project 
in the atomic age. 

The Department of State supports the principle 
of self-liquidation by means of tolls levied on 
traffic using the new deep-water works. Section 3 
of the Senate Joint Resolution 111, which your 
committee has under consideration, authorizes the 
President to negotiate an agreement with Canada, 
under the provisions of the boundary waters treaty 
of 1909, for the establishment of a tolls system. 
I am able to report that this matter has been dis- 
cussed with Canadian Government officials and 
we have been informed that “the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is prepared to agree to the principle of 
making the St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating 
by means of toll charges subject however to the 
conclusion of arrangements satisfactory to both 
governments for the implementation of this 
principle”. 

Section 3 of the Senate Joint Resolution 111 


*Made on May 28, 1947, at hearings before the Sub- 
eommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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lays down certain principles concerning the tolls 
system to be established. You will hear later the 
testimony of witnesses who are better qualified 
than I am to describe the detailed application of 
the tolls system. There are, of course, technical 
problems of complexity and magnitude. Section 3 
provides that after investigation the two govern- 
ments will negotiate during the construction of 
the project a new agreement defining the details 
of tolls and will submit it for the approval of the 
legislative bodies of both countries. In the case 
of the Panama Canal, the matter of tolls was con- 
sidered during the latter part of construction in 
1912, and a satisfactory system was developed just 
before the opening of the Canal in 1914. There 
does not appear to be any reason why an analogous 
time table cannot be successfully followed in the 
present case. 

I should like, however, to point out that tolls 
will not be levied on traffic using the existing 14- 
foot canals on the Canadian side nor on naviga- 
tion within the Great Lakes system nor on vessels 
traversing the “Soo” lock and connecting channels. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project is an interna- 
tional enterprise. The support of the Department 
of State for the principle of self-liquidation is 
based in part upon the fact that comparable inter- 
national projects such as the Panama Canal em- 
body the tolls system. 

This is a time of necessary financial retrench- 
ment for the Government of the United States, and 
the St. Lawrence seaway project will cost a great 
deal of money. It therefore seems to us in the 
State Department that there is good reason for 
having the cost of the seaway construction paid 
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over the years by the traffic using the new facili- 
ties. 

This brings me, Mr. Chairman, to the question 
of the national defense aspect of the project. The 
advantages are fourfold. First, the project would 
make it possible for us to build and repair ocean- 
going vessels in the relatively secure area of the 
Great Lakes. Vessels of up to 25 feet draft and 
10,000 tons or more would be able to use the seaway. 
Vessels comparable to our Liberty ships of the last 
war could be constructed at shipyards on the Great 
Lakes. 

The second advantage in the seaway project from 
the point of view of national defense is that it will 
provide a vital new line of communication in the 
heart of the industrial area of the United States 
and Canada, complementing the existing rail 
transportation and port facilities of the East and 
Gulf Coasts and serving incidentally as a reserve 
route in case other routes should be crippled. This 
route has the added advantage of protection from 
underwater craft at least a third of the way into 
the North Atlantic sea lanes. 


Third, the project would create a tremendous 
source of electric power in an area which has no 


power development comparable to the TVA, the 


Columbia and the Colorado River projects. Apart 
from the benefits which this would confer upon 
industry in general throughout the northeastern 
area of the United States, we have, as an exam- 
ple, the part which the TVA and these Columbia 
Valley projects played in the atomic-energy re- 
search and development at Oak Ridge and 
Hanford. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1946 stated that it 
was in the interest of national security to com- 
plete the St. Lawrence project. Under Secretary 
Acheson submitted at the hearings last year a let- 
ter addressed on February 16, 1946, to the Secre- 
tary of State by the Secretary of War communicat- 
ing the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I 
should like to request your permission to include 
acopy of the letter in the record. (Copy attached.) 

I have mentioned three of the four major advan- 
tages which the seaway and power project would 
bring to our national defense. The fourth advan- 
tage flows from the other three and is implicit 
throughout my statement to you today. I mean 
the over-all economic and industrial advantage to 
the United States and to this continent which 
would follow upon the development of one of the 
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world’s greatest waterways and one of the world’s 
greatest sources of cheap and dependable power. 
The strength of the United States lies in its natural 
resources as we have developed them. It is the 
development of this power which has enabled us to 
defend ourselves successfully. 

I come finally to our joint plans with Canada 
for the security of North America. You gentle- 
men are aware of the effective cooperation which 
existed between the two countries in the prosecu- 
tion of the common war effort. The relationship 
was best symbolized on the economic side by the 
Hyde Park agreement, concluded by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister King in 1941, to 
mobilize the resources of the continent for the de- 
fense of the hemisphere. You are aware also of 
the establishment in 1940 of the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense, United States—Canada, to “con- 
sider in the broad sense the defense of the north 
half of the Western Hemisphere”. On February 
12, 1947, the two governments announced that each 
had decided “that its national defense establish- 
ment shall, to the extent authorized by law, con- 
tinue to collaborate for peacetime joint security 
purposes”. These are the two outstanding sym- 
bols of our relationship with Canada and of our 
common concern for the security of the continent. 

In this connection I want to read the following 
statement approved by the Permanent Joint Board 
on Defense, United States—Canada, at a recent 
meeting: 


“The St. Lawrence Seaway. The Board con- 
sidered the significance of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project from the point of view of the joint 
defense of the United States and Canada. It was 
recognized that the completion of a deep-water 
navigation route from the sea to the heart of the 
continent would provide additional facilities for 
the movement of ships and essential supplies in 
wartime and would also make possible the con- 
struction of oceangoing vessels in inland areas. 
Furthermore, the new source of power made avail- 
able by the St. Lawrence project would greatly 
increase the defense potential of the two countries. 
It is therefore the view of the Board that the early 
completion of this long-delayed enterprise on a 
cooperative basis satisfactory to both governments 
would directly contribute to the security of the 
North American continent.” 
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LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


February 16, 1946. 


The Honorable 
Tue SEcRETARY OF STATE. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: In conformity with your 
request ef November 5, 1945, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have examined the matter of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power projects 
and their effect on the national security. 

The principal factors which influence the con- 
sideration of these projects in the interest of the 
national security are that, in the event of a national 
emergency, they would provide: 


(a) Shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities, lo- 
cated in a relatively secure area, capable of expan- 
sion and of conversion for handling deep-sea ves- 
sels, which could be used to supplement coastal 
shipyards. 

(6) An additional line of communication, nav- 
igable by ocean shipping, which could, by diver- 
sion of some cargo for overseas destinations, ease 
the strain during wartime on rail transportation 
and port facilities of the East and Gulf coasts. 
This seaway could also serve as a reserve route 
to be used in the event of interruption of other 
routes by enemy action. 

(c) A large source of cheap, dependable power, 
which can be generated without the use of coal or 
other critical combustibles and without use of 
crowded rail or highway transportation facilities; 
this power would-be available in an area which, 
during World War II, was a power-deficit area. 


The foregoing factors prompted the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy to support the projects in 
1941 in the interests of national defense. In the 
light of the experiences of World War II, in which 
total mobilization became a near actuality, it is evi- 
dent that the prospective increase in our war poten- 
tial that would have been contributed by these 
projects, had they been completed, would have been 
of material assistance in prosecuting the war. It 
is probable that attainment of success in any future 
world conflict would require utilization of the ulti- 
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mate production and transportation facilities of 
the United States and possibly Canada. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff consider that it would be in the 
interests of national security to complete projects, 
such as these, which would have distinct military 
advantages and would materially increase the in- 
dustrial and transportation potential of the United 
States. 

Although the St. Lawrence Valley is a possible 
route for invasion of eastern North America, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that construction of 
the proposed works would not facilitate invasion 
by that route since the power plants, locks and 
canals could readily be rendered unusable in the 
event such action became necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert P. Parrerson 
Secretary of War 


American Lecturers To Visit Other 
American Republics 
[Released to the press May 26] 

Five outstanding United States professors and 
one of America’s most distinguished composers 
have been named as the first visiting lecturers on 
the staffs of cultural centers in the other American 
republics under the Department of State’s pro- 
gram of cultural cooperation. 

As well-known experts in various fields of the 
humanities, the visiting lecturers will augment ex- 
change professors who are sent regularly to lecture 
posts in universities. During the period of their 
assignment, they will act as members of the centers’ 
staffs, conducting classes, giving weekly lectures, 
and participating in numerous outside activities 
sponsored by the centers. 

The first group of visiting lecturers includes: 
Aaron Copland, composer and conductor, to be 
sent to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, August 
15-December 15; Arthur S. Aiton, professor of 
Hispanic-American history at the University of 
Michigan, now in Bogoté and remaining until 
August 1; Robert G. Caldwell, Dean of Humani- 
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ties, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to 
Lima, June 1-October 1; Kenneth J. Conant, 
professor of architecture, Harvard University, to 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, June 3-Septem- 
ber 22; William D. Hesseltine, professor of his- 
tory, University of Wisconsin, to San José and 
Guatemala, June 1-December 1; and Philip W. 
Powell, associate professor of history, Northwest- 
ern University, now in Quito and to be sent to 
Santiago from August 1 to October 1. 

The project, part of the Department of State’s 
cultural-relations program, is conducted jointly 
by the Division of International Exchange of Per- 
sons and the Division of Libraries and Institutes. 

The cultural centers, which are over 50 percent 
self-supporting, are managed by local boards of di- 
rectors consisting of United States citizens living 
in the respective countries and nationals of those 
countries. The present program represents one of 
the many ways in which the centers are contribut- 
ing toward friendly relations with the peoples of 
the other American republics. 


Ecuadoran Engineer Visits U.S. 


Luis A. Eguéz, chief engineer of the construc- 
tion department of the Caja de Pensiones of Ecua- 
dor, a social welfare agency for employees of the 
Government and banking houses of Ecuador, is 
visiting the United States at the invitation of the 
Department of State. He has been awarded a 
grant-in-aid by the Division of International Ex- 
change of Persons to enable him to confer with 
colleagues and to observe Government and other 
housing projects in the United States. 

Mr. Eguéz arrived in Washington May 19 and 
will remain in the Capital until June 9, after which 
time he will spend approximately nine weeks visit- 
ing cities in the East, the Middle West, the South- 
west, and the Pacific Coast. 


Special Deputies To Consider Disposi- 
tion of Italian Colonies 


[Released to the press May 29] 


The Department of State has been informed that 
the Soviet Government has agreed to the British 
Government’s suggestion that a meeting of Special 
Deputies to the Foreign Ministers take place in 
London to implement the provisions of article 23 
and annex XI of the peace treaty with Italy con- 
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cerning the disposition of the Italian colonies. 
The Governments of the United States and France 
have previously agreed to such a meeting and the 
British Government has now proposed June 6, 
1947, as the date for the first session. 

It is the view of this Government that the actual 
disposition of the colonies should not be discussed 
at this preliminary meeting. It is felt that the 
Deputies should, until such time as the peace treaty 
comes into force, confine their deliberations to such 
procedural matters as the formation of the Com- 
mission of Investigation which is to be sent to the 
Italian colonies. This Commission will ascertain 
the views of the local populations, and supply the 
Deputies with such other data as may be necessary 
to their consideration of this problem. It is antici- 
pated that the Deputies will also decide on their 
future program, including the procedure for hear- 
ing the views of other interested governments. 

Lewis W. Douglas, the American Ambassador 
in London, will be the United States Deputy. 
John E. Utter, who was assigned to North Africa 
during the war and who is intimately acquainted 
with problems in that area, will be the United 
States member on the Commission of Inves- 
tigation. 


Italian Blocked Accounts in U. S. 
Partially Released 


[Released to the press by the Treasury Department May 20] 


The Treasury Department announced on May 20 
that it is prepared, in appropriate cases, to grant 
licenses for payments to creditors of business or- 
ganizations and individuals in Italy from blocked 
accounts in this country in which the debtors have 
an interest. 

In announcing this step, Treasury Department 
officials pointed out that this announcement is a 
necessary preliminary to the establishment of any 
procedure for the release of Italian blocked assets 
in the United States. In this connection, Treas- 
ury Department officials referred to the letter of 
April 15, 1947, from Acting Secretary of State 
Acheson to Senator Vandenberg, which was sub- 
sequently made public, wherein it was stated that 
the policy of the United States is directed toward 
the release or return of Italian property in the 
United States which is blocked or has been vested. 
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It was stated that, in general, an application for 
such a license should be supported by a payment in- 
struction or other acknowledgment by the debtor 
executed after September 3, 1948, the date of the 
armistice with Italy. If an application is based 
on a court judgment, evidence should be submit- 
ted that the debtor has received actual notice of 
the proceedings and has had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to appear. 


U.S.-Italian Talks on Settlement of 
War Claims 


[ Released to the preas May 21) 

As was agreed at the time of the visit to the 
United States of Alcide de Gasperi, then Italian 
Prime Minister, in January 1947, the Governments 
of the United States and Italy have initiated dis- 
cussions in Washington looking toward a general 
settlement of financial and related problems aris- 
ing out of the war. The Italian Government is 
represented in these discussions by Ivan Matteo 
Lombardo, Chief of the Italian Delegation, and 
the United States Government by Willard L. 
Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State for economic 
affairs. Seymour Rubin, Assistant Legal Adviser 
for economic affairs, has been appointed as Chief 
Assistant to Mr. Thorp in these negotiations. 

The discussions will include references to out- 
standing governmental claims arising out of the 
war, the question of disposition of Italian prop- 
erty blocked and vested in the United States, the 
satisfaction of claims of United States nationals 
not specifically provided for in the treaty of peace 
with Italy signed at Paris February 10, 1947, and 
problems connected with prewar debts owing to 
United States nationals, 


Position on Possible Revision Agreement 
on Defense of Greenland 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press May 29] 

I am informed that the Danish Government will 
probably publish either today or tomorrow the text 
of a note requesting the United States to enter into 
consultations in connection with the agreement 
regarding the defense of Greenland concluded 
with the Danish Minister in Washington on April 
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9, 1941, This agreement, ata time when Denmark 
was powerless because of the Nazi occupation to 
act in its own behalf, made it possible to preserve 
Danish sovereignty over Greenland and prevent 
the Nazis from gaining a foothold in the Weatery 
Hemisphere. German detachments which had 
already landed in Greenland were expelled, and 
adequate defense installations were constructed by 
the United States on the hitherto defenselogs 
island. In taking this step, the United States 
acted with scrupulous respect for Danish soy. 
ereignty and in the interest of Denmark as well 
as ofthiscountry, The 1941 agreement was unank 
mously ratified by the Danish Parliament follow. 
ing the liberation of Denmark in 1045, Greenland 
remains of the greatest importance as a link in 
the defensive system of the United States and of 
the Western Hemisphere, 

We have informed the Danish Government that, 
as stated by Secretary Byrnes to the Danish For 
eign Minister in December 1946, we are ready 
actively to explore with his government at any 
time the basis of some new agreement in keeping 
with the letter and spirit of the Charter of the 
United Nations which would take fully into ae 
count Danish sovereignty over Greenland and 
legitimate United States and hemispheric defense 
requirements, 


France Welcomes Additional Grain 
Allocation From U.S. 


[Released to the press May 22) 
The Department of State received on May 224 
communication from the French Embassy refer: 
ring to the additional allocation of 150,000 tons of 
corn which was made to France on May 15, 1047, 
to assist the latter in meeting its critical grain 
shortage. The note states that this supplementary 
allocation, added to the more than 500,000 tons 
of grain already allocated to France within the 
last several months, has been received by the 
French people with the greatest possible satisfac 
tion. The French Government is most grateful 
for the sympathetic understanding demonstrated 
by the United States with respect to the situation 
in France and for the constant effort of American 
services to permit the delivery of the grains thus 
allocated. 
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Netherlands—United States War Accounts Settlements 


A complete and final settlement of war accounts 
between (he Netherlands and the United States was 
aigneod in Washington on May 28 by Secretary of 
State Marshall and Dr. A. Loudon, the Nether 
lands Ambassador, ‘The settlement, which pro 
vides for payment by the Netherlands of $67,500,- 
O00 over a period of years, covers lend-lease and 
reverse lond-lease, the United States share of civil 
ian supplies furnished by the Allied armies to the 
Netherlands as military relief, and claims of each 
Government against the other which arose out of 
the war, Tt also ineludes new terms of payment 
of existing eredits of 8150000000 for the purchase 
of United States surplus property abroad, 

The following statement by the Secretary of 
State was released to the press after the signing 
of the settlement documents : 

“The Duteh Merchant Marine and the Dutch 
Navy carried on valiantly from the moment of Ger 
Inside Holland, although the 
country was quickly overcome, the underground 


many’s attack, 


remained in contact with Great Britain, eontribut 

ing highly important intelligence to the Allied 
cause and leading a steady civilian resistance (to the 
German occupier, ‘Toward the end of the fighting 
in Kurope, when General Eisenhower appealed to 
the people of Holland to obstruct: the German 
Army by acts of sabotage, they responded magnifi 

cently by paralyzing the railways through a gen 

eral strike at great personal risk, In these and 
other ways the Dutch people helped significantly 
to hasten the Allied victory.” 


On the oceasion of the signing of the Nether 
lands-United States War Accounts Settlements, 
Dr. A, Loudon reealled on how grand a scale the 
lend-lease program was conceived and carried out, 
how mighty a contribution it was to the common 
war effort, yet without causing any disturbance 
to the financial equilibrium between the Allies, 

He praised the excellently organized and un- 
stinted importation into the Netherlands of relief 
goods, shortly before and after the liberation by 
the Allied armies, as an example of Allied coop- 
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eration and solidarity, by which the Netherlands 
Also in this pro- 
gram, he stated, the United States was the greatest 
supplier, 

The Ambassador further declared that, in con 


was saved from a dire calamity, 


sequence of the liberal terms of the agreement just 
entered into by the two countries, the people of the 
Netherlands will not remember it as an arrange- 
ment for oppressive payments during a great num- 
her of years but will cherish its memory with last- 
ing and unmixed feelings of gratitude, 

Following the pattern of most previous settle- 
ments, the United States asks no payment for pre- 
Va Day lend-lease supplied to the Netherlands 
armed forces or for the relatively small amount 
of supplies and services for civilian use consumed 
before VJ Day. ‘These together amounted to 
approximately $118,000,000, Also, in view of the 
other terms of the settlement, the United States 
is asking no payment for approximately $190,000,- 
000 worth of civilian supplies furnished as military 
relief in the Netherlands and the Netherlands 
Indies, ‘These supplies were provided as a matter 
of military necessity, mostly as part of a joint 
Allied program, in order to prevent disease and 
unrest behind the lines. On its side, the Nether- 
lands is asking for no payment for reverse lend- 
lease before VJ Day valued by it at approxi- 
mately $37,000,000, 

The net amount of $67,500,000 to be paid to the 
United States includes payment in full for lend- 
lease supplies held by the civilian branches of the 
Netherlands Government on V-—J Day and sup- 
plies and services furnished subsequently in the 
lend-lease “pipeline”, The agreement does not af- 
fect the obligation of the Netherlands Government 
to return 56,737,341 ounces of lend-leased silver 
bullion valued at approximately $40,000,000 at the 
time of transfer, 

The United States will make payments totaling 
about $25,000,000 on certain claims and other 
amounts agreed to be due as listed in the settle- 


ment agreement. About $21,800,000 of this total 
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will be paid within the next few days, and simul- 
taneously the Netherlands will make a down pay- 
ment of $19,500,000 on the $67,500,000 due under 
the settlement. It is contemplated that a further 
payment on the $67,500,000, amounting to approx- 
imately $13,700,000, will be made in Netherlands 
currency for educational programs agreed with 
the Netherlands or in grounds and buildings for 
our diplomatic mission and consulates in Nether- 
lands territory. 

The remaining $34,300,000, plus any amount of 
the $13,700,000 not taken up in Netherlands cur- 
rency or re#] property for the educational and 
buildings programs, is payable in dollars in 30 an- 
nual instalments. The first instalment of princi- 
pal is payable July 1, 1951. Interest under the 
settlement is at 2 percent, and the first payment of 
interest will fall due July 1, 1947. These same 
credit terms are made applicable to the existing 
$130,000,000 surplus-property credits. 

The two Governments have agreed upon pro- 
cedures for payment and settlement of financial 
obligations of the United States armed forces in- 
curred while in Netherlands territory. As part of 
the settlement Netherlands currency holdings of 
the United States armed forces are being turned 
over to the Netherlands Government. 

Each Government reserves the right of recap- 
ture of certain arms furnished to the other on lend- 
lease or reverse lend-lease. 

In connection with the settlement and in view 
of the undertakings of the Netherlands, includ- 
ing payment of the amounts specified in the agree- 
ment, a separate arrangement was concluded on 
May 28 by the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Netherlands under which the United 
States waives a claim against the United King- 
dom for approximately $1,400,000 arising from 
shipping matters, and the United Kingdom waives 
a corresponding claim in the same amount against 
the Netherlands. 

In view of the settlement the Netherlands has 
withdrawn certain claims against the United 
States, totaling more than $3,000,000, for addi- 
tional compensation for property of the Nether- 
lands Government requisitioned for war purposes 
in the United States in 1917 and 1918. 

For texts of the settlement agreement and re- 
lated papers, see Department of State press re- 
lease 435 of May 28. 
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Proclamation of the 1946 
Sugar Protocol 


[Released to the press May 28} 

The President on May 27, 1947, proclaimed the 
protocol of August 30, 1946, prolonging for one 
year after August 31, 1946, the international agree 
ment regarding the regulation of production and 
marketing of sugar signed at London May 6, 19372 
The protocol was signed on behalf of the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America (with a 
reservation “subject to ratification”), the Union 
of South Africa, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Do- 
minican Republic, the French Republic, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Haiti, the Netherlands, Peru, the Republic of the 
Philippines (with a reservation “subject to ratifi- 
cation for and in the name of the Republic of the 
Philippines”), Poland, Portugal, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Federal Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Yugoslavia. The protocol was 
approved by the Senate on April 24, 1947, and 
was ratified by the President on May 7. The in- 
strument of ratification by the United States was 
deposited in the archives of the British Govern- 
ment on May 20, 1947. 

Under the provisions of articles 1 and 2 of the 
protocol, the international agreement of May 6, 
1937, regarding the regulation of production and 
marketing of sugar is continued in force for one 
year from August 31, 1946, with the exception of 
chapters III, IV, and V of the agreement, which 
are inoperative during that period. Article 3 pro- 
vides that the signatory governments recognize 
that revision of the agreement is necessary and 
should be undertaken as soon as the time appears 
opportune, with the existing agreement constitut- 
ing a basis for discussion of any such revision. It 
is provided also in article 3 that, for the purpose 
of such a revision of the agreement, due account 
shall be taken of any general principles of com- 
modity policy embodied in any agreements con- 
cluded under the auspices of the United Nations. 
Article 4 provides that before the conclusion of 
the period of the one year specified in article 1 the 
contracting governments will, if the steps contem- 
plated in article 3 have not been taken, discuss the 
question of a further renewal of the agreement. 


?S. Exec. E, 80th Cong., 1st sess. See also BuLLETIN of 


Mar. 23, 1947, p. 552. 
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Czechoslovakia Ready To Discuss 
Nationalization Compensation Claims 


{Released to the press May 22] 


On February 19, 1947, the Department of State 
outlined the various procedural steps it had been 
advised were necessary to obtain compensation 
with respect to enterprises nationalized in Czecho- 
slovakia! The Department has been further ad- 
vised that representatives of the Czechoslovak 
Government are now prepared to discuss settle- 
ments in Praha directly with the representatives 
of the American claimants, even if the above-men- 
tioned procedural steps have not as yet been taken. 
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Appointment of Members to 
Military Tribunal 


On May 31, 1947, by Executive Order 9858 (12 
Federal Register 3555), the following persons 
were appointed to serve on military tribunals 
established by the military governor for the United 
States zone of occupation within Germany : 


Charles B. Sears, formerly Associate Judge of 
the Court of Appeals of New York; William C. 
Christianson, formerly Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota; and Frank N. Rich- 
man, formerly Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Indiana, as the members; and Richard Dillard 
Dixon, formerly Judge of the Superior Court, 
North Carolina, as the alternate member. 


Exchange of Students and Teachers Resumed 


The first large-scale exchange of students and 
teachers between the United States and Europe 
since the war will begin on June 6 with the sailing 
of the first of two ships especially allocated for this 
purpose, 

The exchange was arranged by the Division of 
International Exchange of Persons (IEP) of the 
Office of International Information and Cultural 
Affairs of the Department of State. It is the first 
time in history that such a large-scale educational 
interchange has been undertaken. IEP is cooper- 
ating with the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, a private organization in New York, in 
arranging for the educational interchange. Since 
the individuals traveling to and from Europe will 
pay their own expenses and the Institute is bearing 
the administrative cost of the project, this vast 
undertaking will be carried out at no cost to the 
American taxpayer. Inquiries concerning this 
project should be directed to the Institute head- 
quarters at 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 

The two vessels, the Marine Jumper and the 
Marine Tiger, each capable of carrying 925 pas- 
sengers, will make four round trips to Europe 
during the summer. They will carry about 7,000 
students and teachers from more than 35 organiza- 
tions who plan to study abroad and will bring 
many other European students and teachers for 
studies in the United States. 
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Exchanges of students between the United 
States and Europe, which were completely dis- 
rupted during the war, were resumed on a small 
scale last year. The two ships were allocated this 
year by the United States Maritime Commission 
after a White House conference arranged by IEP 
with John R. Steelman, assistant to the President. 

Groups sailing on these ships will include stu- 
dents and teachers sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee, the World Conference 
of Christian Youth, the Girl Scouts, the World 
Federation of Education Associations, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Summer Project, the Harvard 
Student Council, the Fontainebleau School, and the 
Yale Department of Education. A number of in- 
ternational scientific conferences will be made pos- 
sible as a result of this project; among them are 
the International Congress of Microbiologists and 
the Fifth International Congress of Pediatrics. 

A total of about 450 teachers of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations will attend 
seminars in England, France, Denmark, and 
Switzerland this summer. About 250 members of 
the Youth Hostels organization will visit Belgium, 
the Netherlands, France, and the United Kingdom 
to rebuild hostels destroyed during the war. 

Later sailings of the two vessels will include 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 2, 1947, p. 397. 
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delegations to the World Conference of Christian 
Youth to be held at Oslo, students of the University 
of Minnesota for field studies in four countries of 
Europe, and a delegation from the Student Council 
of Harvard University to attend the first postwar 
summer seminars at Salzburg, Austria. Most of 
the groups include former members of the armed 
services who are studying under the so-called “GI 
bill of rights”. 

The Division of International Exchange of Per- 
sons, one of the five operating divisions of OIC, 
is responsible for stimulating and facilitating stu- 


dent and teacher exchanges to promote interna. 
tional understanding. In addition to aiding 
private organizations in the exchange of students 
in all parts of the world, IEP arranged for the 
governmental exchange of specialists and techni- 
cians between the United States and the other 
American republics. On May 6, 1947, Repre- 
sentative Karl E. Mundt, Republican, of South 
Dakota, introduced a bill, H. R. 3342, the “United 
States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1947”, to extend the exchange of persons 
to other parts of the world. 


Voice of America Closes Relay Station in Algiers 
BROADCAST OF FINAL PROGRAM 


[Released to the press May 31] 

Final programs of the Voice of the United 
States of America over United States Government 
transmitters in Algiers were broadcast May 30, 
bringing to an end a wartime agreement made be- 
tween the two countries after the Allied landings 
in North Africa in 1942. 

The final program included statements by Henri 
Bonnet, French Ambassador to the United States; 
William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State for 
public affairs; and William R. Tyler, Assistant 
Director of the Department’s Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs, in charge 
of areas. Ambassador Bonnet was Commissioner 
of Information for the French Government at the 
time the Algiers relay was opened in June 1943, 
and Mr. Tyler was in charge of the relay station 
for the United States Government. Ambassador 
Bonnet and Mr. Tyler spoke in French. 

Mr. Benton, in commenting on discontinuance 
of the Algiers relay, pointed out that it had been 
established as a military station in time of war 
with a tacit agreement with the French Govern- 
ment to withdraw after the end of the war. Mr. 
Benton said that the relay had been operated since 
the war through the courtesy of the French Gov- 
ernment, while the United States was making sur- 
veys for the establishment of other peacetime relay 
points. He expressed deep appreciation for the 
cooperation of the French Government in permit- 
ting relays of the Voice of America through Al- 
giers and also over the French national radio 
network. 
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The 1948 budget of the Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs included a re- 
quest for $6,168,000 for the erection of two new 
radio relay centers replacing those at Algiers and 
to step up the power of Voice of America broad- 
casts to the Balkans and Middle East. Engineer- 
ing surveys are considering other points for the 
establishment of new relay stations but negotia- 
tions have not yet been undertaken. 

The Algiers station went on the air on June 14, 
1943, as the United Nations Radio in Algiers and 
played an important role in the psychological 
warfare preceding the surrender of Italy and the 
Allied landings in Normandy and _ southern 
France. The three transmitters at Algiers formed 
an important link between the Allied forces and 
the resistance forces in France. General instruc- 
tions, directives, and secret messages to the French 
forces of the interior were relayed through Algiers. 

Since the end of the war programs of the Voice 
of America have been relayed in 10 languages over 
two short-wave transmitters at Algiers for 4% 
hours daily. The third transmitter, which was for 
medium wave, was recently discontinued. 

The 10 languages relayed through Algiers were 
Austrian, Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, English, 
French, German, Italian, Polish, Rumanian, and 
Serbo-Croatian. Programs in these languages 
will now be relayed through transmitters at 
Munich in addition to the existing relays over 
facilities of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR BONNET 


“The American and French radio stations at 
Algiers bring back moving recollections to me. 
They recall the time when, from a liberated North 
Africa, not far distant from a France occupied by 
the enemy, not far distant from the Frenchmen 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of their brothers 
and Allies, we worked eagerly to establish contact 
with them. We were then hastily organizing the 
radio services which were to enable us to speak to 
them. To the insufficient equipment we found on 
the spot was soon added equipment from the 
United States. For 15 months, months which we 
knew represented for France a period of patient 
waiting, of suffering, of alternate hopes and dis- 
appointments, the American and French radio 
stations, inspired by the same faith, were to work 
together in comradeship and confidence, doing 
their best to answer the call which, at the peril 
of their lives, members of the French Underground 


were sending them from France. Algiers, capital 
of Free France, exemplified what cooperation 
should be between allied peoples. 

“This great lesson will not be lost. It is with 
regret that I see this daily work, accomplished side 
by side, come to an end. However, we shall doubt- 
less find occasions to renew it in another form but 
with the same determination to bring about an 
understanding between the peoples of France and 
America, so that they may know each other better 
and may appreciate each other more fully every 
day. I know that we can rely on Mr. Benton, the 
American Assistant Secretary of State, and on the 
powerful American radio companies to strengthen 
the bonds uniting our two nations. May our two 
countries set an example for the whole world, and 
may they contribute to make radio what it can and 
should be—a powerful instrument of friendship 
and peace.” 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON 


“Nearly four years ago the first radio program 
was transmitted over the American broadcasting 
facilities in Algiers. 

“We started building this new station shortly 
after the North African landings, and it was just a 
few months later—in June 1943—that the first of 
the three transmitters was ready. 

“The day when the station first went on the air 
was June 14—United Nations Day—and the sta- 
tion was called United Nations Radio. 

“This, date and this name are significant, for it 
isin the spirit of the United Nations in wartime— 
and, after victory, in peacetime—that its broad- 
casts have been conceived and carried out. 

“United Nations Radio in Algiers played an im- 
portant part in the war years: 


“It told the enemy of the growing and inexorable 
power of the Allies, foretelling the victory which 
swept away Hitler’s dreams of conquest. 

“It told our friends awaiting liberation on the 
soil of Europe of the progress of our arms. 

“In the weeks before and after the successive 
Allied landings it conveyed military instructions 
and advice to the gallant soldiers of the resistance, 
striking at the enemy from within. 

“Since the war, the Algiers Radio has continued 
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to relay broadcasts from the United States in sev- 
eral languages to the continent of Europe. 

“Thus I believe that it has played an important 
role in bringing to a numerous and varied audi- 
ence news and information about the United States 
and its position in world affairs. 

“I am sorry that it has not proved possible to 
come to an agreement so that these relays from 
Algiers would continue after May 31, but you will 
continue to hear many of these programs directly 
from the United States and over other relay facili- 
ties, and I am confident that ways will be found 
to bring to the radio audiences of Europe an in- 
creasing volume of news about the United States; 
the age of mass communication between the peoples 
of the earth has only just begun. 

“In conclusion I wish to pay tribute to Monsieur 
Bonnet, Ambassador of the French Republic in 
Washington, who was Commissioner of Informa- 
tion in Algiers in 1943. His cooperation and ac- 
tive assistance contributed greatly to the estab- 
lishment and success of the United Nations Radio 
in Algiers and laid the foundation for the very 
friendly relations which we enjoy with the French 
Government’s radio in France today.” 
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German War Documents Project: Par- 
ticipation of French Government 


[Released to the press simultaneously in 
London and Washington May 19] 


French scholars will participate in the task of 
selecting for publication captured documents on 
German foreign policy, the Department of State 
and the British Foreign Office announced on May 
19. The French Government, like the British and 
American Governments, has agreed that the record 
of German foreign policy preceding and during 
World War II should be established by publication 
of German Foreign Office documents and other 
related papers and that the evidence should be 
collected for publication by outstanding historians 
of high reputation. The three governments are 
agreed that the historians should be guided in 
their task exclusively by the highest standards of 
scholarly objectivity. The governments are put- 
ting all German records in their possession at the 
disposal of the editors, and will allow the editors 
complete freedom to choose those documents 
needed to understand German foreign policy. 

The Anglo-American editors decided last De- 
cember to publish first the volumes covering the 
years 1937-41. Since the German Foreign Office 
records for these years are vast in bulk, covering 
hundreds of thousands of pages, the selection of 
material for publication is not yet completed. 
The Anglo-American editors have gone far 
enough, however, to be certain that the captured 
German archives are substantially complete. In 
the closing days of the war, the Nazi leaders tried 
to destroy the evidence, and some files were burned. 
However, some of the Germans who were ordered 
to burn dangerous files of papers disobeyed their 
instructions. In this way Ribbentrop’s private file 
and the records of Hitler’s talks with foreign 
statesmen were preserved. Moreover, because of 
the complex filing system of the German Foreign 
Office, it was almost impossible to destroy all copies 
of a document. 

The high traditions of French scholarship will 
be of great assistance in this task of establishing 
the history of German foreign policy from records 
written by the Germans themselves. The French 
Government has agreed to accept the work already 
accomplished and the publication policies already 
established by the Anglo-American editors. The 


participation of French scholars will therefore 
entail no loss of time in the completion of the 
publication. In June there will be a meeting of 
the American, British, and French historians in 
Berlin to complete the editorial plans. 


First American Airplane 
Lands in Yemen 


[Released to the press May 29] 


Early in the morning of May 26, the first Ameri- 
can airplane landed at Sana’a, the capital of Ye 
men. Although a small number of British, 
French, and Italian airplanes visited Yemen dur. 
ing the 1930’s, this was the first time an American 
plane has landed anywhere in the Kingdom. 

Furthermore, it is the first plane of any nation- 
ality to land at Sana’a in the last eight years, for 
the airstrip which formerly existed on the plain to 
the southwest of the city was plowed up before the 
last war. More than 2,000 Yemeni laborers have 
been working for the past three months with 
handscrapers, baskets, and _ primitive horse 
drawn equipment to make this airstrip serviceable, 
Sana’a is a city of about 70,000 inhabitants and is 
situated in the mountains at an altitude of 7,600 
feet, 200 miles east of the Red Sea. 

The plane which landed on May 26 was a C-47 
assigned to Col. William K. McNown, the Ameri- 
can military attaché at Cairo. Harlan B. Clark, 
second secretary of the United States Legation at 
Jidda, who has been to Yemen more than any other 
United States Government official, was in the 
plane at the time. As soon as it was established 
that the airstrip was operational, the plane flew 
back to Aden and returned with Harold Glidden, 
a cultural-relations officer with the Department of 
State, and Seif El] Islam Abdulla. Prince Abdulla 
went to Sana’a to discuss with his father, the Imam 
Yahya, the details of the $1,000,000 surplus-prop- 
erty agreement which the Prince signed last week 
with United States Government officials in Cairo. 

The plane trip from Aden to Sana’a took two 
hours, in contrast to the 11 days required for the 
trucks accompanying the special United States 
diplomatic mission to Yemen, under Colonel Eddy, 
which went up to the Yemeni capital last year. 
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Air-Transport Agreement With 
Union of South Africa 


The United States and the Union of South Af- 
rica signed a bilateral air-transport agreement on 
May 23, 1947. The agreement was signed by Min- 
ister Thomas Holcomb on behalf of the United 
States Government and by Field Marshal Jan 
Christiaan Smuts on behalf of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa. 

The agreement’ is generally of the standard 
form concluded by the United States with other 
governments and is patterned after the air-trans- 
port agreement between the United States and 
France. Under its terms Pan American Airways 
will be authorized to serve Johannesburg on its 
route from the United States via the Azores and 
the west coast of Africa, and to serve Capetown 
on the route from the United States via Natal, 
Brazil, and Ascension Island. 

In addition to the text of the agreement, the two 
Governments concluded an exchange of notes 
which amplifies the terms of article IX providing 
for the method of handling disputes which may 
arise under the agreement. By the terms of the 
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notes, both Governments agree that “in the event 
either contracting party should find itself unable 
to carry out the terms of an advisory report which 
recommends rectifying action on the part of both 
contracting parties, the contracting party which 
finds itself unable to carry out the terms of such 
an advisory report shall so notify the other con- 
tracting party which, upon receipt of such notifica- 
tion, will not necessarily be bound to carry out the 
terms of such an advisory report.” 





ILO Delegation—Continued from page 1111 


(b) financial regulations; (c) the ILO Industrial 
Committee program; and (d) plans for regional 
meetings. The Governing Body consists of rep- 
resentatives of 16 governments, 8 employers’ rep- 
resentatives, and 8 workers’ representatives. 

As the executive body of the International La- 
bor Organization, the Governing Body meets four 
times a year to receive reports on the activities of 
the Office, to outline the future work of the Office, 
and to prepare the agenda for the annual confer- 
ence sessions. The 101st Session of the Governing 
Body was held at Geneva in March 1947. 


Position of Department of State on Proposed 


Wool Import Duty 


STATEMENT BY THE 


{Released to the press May 29] 
The State Department is opposed to the House 
amendment to the wool legislation now under con- 
sideration. Wool is the key commodity in the 
Geneva negotiations to expand trade through the 
reduction of trade barriers. It is by far the most 
important export and source of dollars of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa. We cannot expect them to cooperate with 
us in reducing trade barriers if we increase duties 
on their wool. Without their participation, the 
remainder of the British Commonwealth cannot, as 
4 practical matter, join with us in a mutually 
advantageous program. 


Wool is also a symbol of our intentions in foreign 
trade. If we adopt higher tariffs in the present 
bill, other nations will conclude we cannot or will 
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SECRETARY OF STATE 


not live up to our professed policy of international 
cooperation. They will turn to trade restrictions 
and bilateralism to protect themselves. On the 
other hand, expanding trade between the United 
States and other nations will not only help us sell 
our surplus products but also will allow them to 
earn the dollars they need to reconstruct their econ- 
omies and to protect their democratic institutions. 
The wool bill as passed by the Senate would pro- 
tect the wool industry in the United States by 
direct payments from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. The indirect cost of these payments to 
the public as taxpayers would be far less than the 
cost of the increased tariff provided by the House 
amendment to the public as consumers. 


1For text of agreement and notes, see Department of 
State press release 430 of May 23, 1947. 
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Need for Extension of Certain War Powers 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


[Released to the press by the White House May 23] 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In March of this year the Congress passed and 
I approved a bill known as the First Decontrol 
Act of 1947, extending for three months a few 
of the powers originally granted in the Second 
War Powers Act. This extension was authorized 
to enable the Congress to make a further review of 
the specific controls needed during the coming 
year. 

Since the enactment of this law, the interested 
departments have reexamined the need for con- 
tinuation of these powers. Their review shows 
that it is still essential to maintain certain limited 
materials controls, in order to prevent harm to 
our own economy and give concrete support to 
our foreign policy. 

Since V-J Day, American industry, agriculture 
and labor have established notable production rec- 
ords. If production abroad had reached similar 
heights, no materials controls at all would be 
needed today. But the progress of world recon- 
struction has been necessarily difficult and slow. 
In a few respects the United States has been ad- 
versely affected by this delay, and therefore, in 
a few instances, controls over certain imported 
commodities are still needed. However, any 
adverse effects suffered by us are slight in com- 
parison with the tragic conditions of life faced 
by most countries of the world today. It is pri- 
marily because of these conditions, with their 
enormously important political and social reper- 
cussions, that we must still retain a very limited 
portion of our wartime powers over materials. 

The remaining powers which it is necessary to 
retain fall into two groups: 


(1) Allocation and priority powers to maintain 
the stability of our economy. 


(a) While our economy is still hampered by the 
lack of a number of imported materials, there are 
only a few in which the lack is so serious and the 


*See ButLeTIn of Feb. 23, 1947, p. 862, and Apr. 13, 
1947, p. 676. 


importance so great that continued controls are 
required. The need in these cases is well known, 

Specifically, it is necessary to continue the 
power to allocate the following imported mate. 
rials: tin and tin products, manila and agave 
fibres and cordage, antimony, cinchona bark, 
quinine and quinidine. Except in the case of tin 
products, where the allocation of tin plate is also 
essential to the solution of world food problems, 
the continuation of these controls is solely for the 
purpose of assisting our own industry and 
agriculture. 

(5) As a corollary to the above, it is also neces- 
sary to continue the power to issue export prior- 
ities for materials needed to increase the produc- 
tion abroad of products that we urgently need in 
this country. This is a matter of direct and 
immediate self-interest. 


(2) Allocation and priority powers needed to 
carry out our foreign policy and to assist in world 
reconstruction. 


(a) Foods. Our own food production has 
reached great heights, and our own food supplies 
are excellent. In contrast the food situation 
abroad continues to be desperate. For that reason 
we are actively participating in the International 
Emergency Food Council, which is a noteworthy 
example of practical international economic co- 
operation. Our participation in this activity con- 
forms with our national ideals and interests. But 
participation is not merely a matter of words. 
We must be able to take the steps necessary to 
make certain that we do not add to the hunger of 
other peoples by importing more than our agreed 
share of scarce foods. I recommend, therefore, 
continued authority to maintain import controls 
on fats and oils, and rice and rice products. 

(6) Fertilizer. The world fertilizer situation 
is similar to, and is directly related to, the world 
food situation. While our own fertilizer produc 
tion and consumption have risen spectacularly 
since the pre-war period, supplies available to 
foreign countries have fallen sharply. This has 
resulted in retarded agricultural recovery, loss of 
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food production and consequent malnutrition over 
widespread areas. The lack of fertilizer is par- 
ticularly acute in the case of nitrates. It is there- 
fore essential that there be continued authority to 
restrict imports and to issue priorities for export 
of nitrogenous fertilizer materials. 

(c) Industrial materials. In general our sup- 
ply of industrial products and materials has 
reached the point where delays in production and 
delivery are no longer crucial. The pipelines are 
full, or are filling up, and no general use of alloca- 
tion powers is needed. But economic and political 
conditions in many other countries are so critical 
that it is necessary to continue the power to issue 
export priorities in special cases for key industrial 
items that are vitally required for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. In most countries, supplies of 
industrial materials and products are still far 
short of minimum essential levels. Entirely apart 
from the use of priorities, the United States is 
furnishing substantial quantities of industrial 
equipment and supplies so urgently needed to 
reactivate the economies of these countries. How- 
ever, great damage can be done by inability to 
obtain an occasional machine, or machine parts 
needed to complete a program or project. It is 
in such cases that priority assistance is needed. 
The Congress has already recognized the im- 
portance of supporting our foreign policy with 
financial assistance. Financial assistance alone, 
without occasional priority backing, may be useless 
in instances where speedy aid in concrete form is 
essential. The use of the priority powers that I 
am recommending would be limited to cases certi- 
fied by the Secretary of State to be of high public 
importance and essential to the successful carrying 
out of the foreign policy of the United States. 


In this message I have not considered it nec- 
essary to discuss certain powers originally derived 
from the Second War Powers Act but now cov- 
ered by separate legislation, i.e., the Sugar Act, 
the Rubber Act and the Patman Act. I have also 
omitted reference to the great importance of con- 
tinued authority to allocate the use of transporta- 
tion equipment and facilities by rail carriers. 
This matter is covered by separate bills, H.R. 3152 
ind S. 1297, now pending before the Congress. 
Prompt action on these bills is urgently needed. 
Similarly, the Congress now has under considera- 
tion an extension of the Export Control Act. It, 
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too, is essential in implementing our foreign 
policy. I also urge prompt action on this bill. 

The further extension of the Second War Pow- 
ers Act in the limited form described above is of 
direct interest to our own economy and is in- 
dispensable in supporting our international 
policy. The powers that I have outlined are the 
minimum needed to accomplish these ends. I 
therefore recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation to extend these powers for a period 
of one year. 

Harry S. Truman 
Tue Wurre House, 
May 22, 1947 


“Protection of Foreign Interests”’ 


The Department of State released on May 24 
a 331-page publication entitled Protection of 
Foreign Interests: A Study in Diplomatic and 
Consular Practice (publication 2693) by Will‘'am 
McHenry Franklin, now Assistant Chief in the 
Division of Historical Policy Research. The book 
represents a comprehensive analysis of the time- 
honored but little understood international custom 
through which, in times of peace as well as war, the 
diplomatic or consular officers of one power may 
be called upon to extend their protection to the 
interests of a foreign state within the territory of a 
third power. 

While some consideration is given to each of the 
three parties to this trilateral relationship—the 
protecting power, the protected power, and the 
local power—the problem is presented primarily 
from the point of view of the protecting power. 
And, although reference is frequently made to 
the practices of other countries as they have influ- 
enced the development of the custom, most of the 
material is drawn from the experience of the 
United States. 

There are 11 appendices containing ready-refer- 
ence lists of countries whose interests have been 
protected by the United States at various periods, 
of powers which have protected enemy interests 
within the United States, and of foreign interests 
protected by Switzerland, Sweden, and Spain 
during the recent war. 

The book will be sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for $1.50 a copy with a 25 percent 
discount to purchasers of 100 copies or more. 
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Sales and Transfer of Non-Demilitarized Combat Matériel ! 


PART I 


Sales of Surplus Non-Demilitarized Combat Matériel January 1, 1947, and Reported Through May 9, 1947 





Country 


BELGIUM . 


BraZIL . 


CHILE 


COLOMBIA 


FRANCE. 
GUATEMALA. 


NETHERLANDS. 


PERU 


PHILIPPINES 


| Description of matériel 





Remaining ammunition in Belgium, approximately 
55,000 tons. Belgium to demilitarize ammunition. 


Spare parts for 30 P-47D planes . 

Spare parts for 70 B-25J planes 

10,665 bayonets; 13 cars, armored; 5 cars, ‘half-track; 
5,148 carbines, cal. .30; 55 aiming circles; 13 range 
finders; 57 57 mm guns; 452 mach. guns (Brg) ; 300 
submach. guns; 54 105 mm how.; 12 155 mm how.; 
2,659 launcher grenades & rockets; 81 60 mm 
mortars; 57 81 mm mortars; 685 mounts, mach. 
gun; 1,231 pistols cal. .45; 209 pyro projectors; 
405 auto. rifles cal. .30; 6,361 rifles U. S. cal. .30. 

6 LCI (L) (Infantry); 8 LCVP’s (vehicles & person- 
nel); 8 LC#R’s (personnel). 

LSM-113; LSM-295; LSM-400; LSM-417 (medium) 





.| 1,720 bayonets; 612 carbines, cal. .30; 6 aiming circles, 


M1; 2 range finders; 6 57 mm guns; 60 mach. guns; 

| 42 submach. guns; 8 how.; 382 launcher grenades 
& rockets; 30 mortars; 100 mount mach. guns; 180 
pistols; 38 pyro projectors; 90 auto. rifles; 1,066 
rifles cal. .30; 1,062,100 rds. cal. .30 ammo; 
39,600 rds. cal. .45 ammo; 131,190 rds. cal. .50 
ammo; 1,102 rds. 57 mm ammo; 1,008 rds. 60 mm 
ammo; 663 rds. 81 mm ammo; 3,418 rds. 105 mm 
ammo; 2,670 grenade rifles; 8,588 2.36’’ rockets. 

Combat aircraft: 3 ea. B—-25J planes; 8 ea. P—47D 
planes; 2 ea. OA—10B planes, plus spare engines & 
spare parts for above planes. 

One patrol frigate — , 

LST-177, —223, —508 (three LST’s) demilitarized . 

275 rds. 75 mm ammo for weapons furnished under 
lend-lease. 

Pe 6k or ee ae * SO 


Planes, 25 ea. P-47D, 3 ea. OA-10A, 8 ea. B-25J 
plus spare engines and spare parts for above 
planes. 

199,000 rds. cal. .30, 56,840 rds. cal. .50, 991 rds. 
37 mm, 1,718 rds. 105 mm ammo for weapons fur- 
nished under lend-lease. 

240 pistols .45 cal.; 10 carbines .30 cal.; 
guns .45 cal. 


2 submach. 





Procurement cost 


$38, 500, 000 


418, 320 
1, 183, 435 
1, 787, 741 


1, 813, 590 


2, 854, 804 
377, 496 


2, 013, 448 


2, 352, 500 
4, 438, 764 
2, 519 


3, 900, 000 
(approx.) 
5, 057, 846 


42, 372 


9, 519 














Sales price pe 
1947 

$200,000 plus one] Jan. 15, 
half of profits 
on resale as 

scrap. 

33, 160 | Mar. 10 

102, 406 | Mar. 10 

183, 240 | Mar. 20 

102, 661 | Jan. 17 

142, 740 | Mar. 13 

36, 470 | Jan. 10 

182, 248 | Jan. 10 

164, 675 | Jan. 10 

221,938 | Mar. 4 

126 | Mar. 12 

360, 000 | Mar. 14 

418, 935 | Feb. 25 

2,990 | Mar. 24 

9,519 | Mar. é 


1The above tables of completed sales and approved retransfer authorizations of non-demilitarized combat matériel 
effected by the Department of State in its capacity as foreign-surplus and lend-lease disposal agent were released to the 
press on May 9. For sales or retransfers made prior to Jan. 1, 1947, as listed in a report of the Secretary of State to the 
Congress dated Feb. 11, 1947, see Butietin of Feb. 23, 1947, p. 322. 
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Country Description of matériel Procurement cost Sales price putes 
1947 
PoRTUGAL. 5 B-17’s (converted for air-sea rescue operations) 3, 185, 191 561, 551. 76 | About 
and 3 C—54’s (included because C—54’s in excess of July 1 
35,000 pounds require an export license). 
UruGuay. 1,720 bayonets; 612 carbines; 6 aiming circles; 2 $228, 283 $24, 035 | Jan. 30 
range finders; 6 57 mm guns; 60 mach. guns; 42 
submach. guns; 8 105 mm how.; 382 launchers 
grenades & rockets; 30 mortars; 100 mount mach. 
guns; 180 auto. pistols; 38 pyro projectors; 90 
auto. rifles; 1,066 rifles cal. .30; 123,200 rds. cal. .30 
carbines; 330,000 rds. cal. .30; 24,600 rds. cal. .45; 
3,000 rds. cal. .50; 54 rds. 57 mm; 77 rds. 60 mm; 
180 rds. 81 mm; 483 rds. 105 mm ammo for above 
weapons. 
Acces. for 37 mm guns furn. under lend-lease 6, 608 331 | Feb. 17 
SWEDEN. . «||| RG NN sk co a ee Se 23, 500 14,000 | Mar. 11 
(approx.) 
2,000 spring cover extractors for .50 cal. mach. guns. 520 520 | Mar. 31 
PART Il 
Approved Retransfer Authorizations—January 1, 1947 Through March 31, 1947 
government Item dollar vabos government Item dolter wales 
AUSTRALIA. Magnetic airborne detector . 11 || Ivaty. Browning gums ...... 1100 
BELGIUM Aircraft propellers, Hamilton 164 Pistols, Smith and Wesson 13 
Standard. .45 inch. 
Browning guns 148 || NETHERLANDS .| Guns, Oerlikon, 20 mm; . 170 
Spare barrels . ae 1144 Spares for LST engine . (?) 
Maintenance spares (18 (?) Ship propulsion and mainte- 11, 550 
months). nance spares.? 
A.CANADA. | Spares for lend-lease compo- |! $108, 000 || Norway Aircraft propellers, Hamilton 14/, 
nent parts.? Standard. 
FRANCE . Ship propulsion and mainte- 11,570 Gyro gun sight, Mark XIV . 1] 
nance spares.’ Motor alternators and asso- (?) 
GREECE. Browning guns 35 ciated gear fitted with one 
Spare barrels . es 108 20 mm. gun. 
Maintenance spares (18 |. Ammunition, .5 inch . 1846, 730 
months). BYMEA. « . Submach. guns, Thompson, 1150 
Aircraft engines, Pratt and 14 cal. .45. 
Whitney. Pistols, automatic, cal. .45. 11,000 
Aircraft propellers, Hamilton 14 || UnronorSovutn | Dial (computer) course con- 112 
Standard. AFRICA. trol. 
Generators, Onan 3 KVA 2 Knob course control . 112 
W35. Flexible shaft . ; 112 
Power units, PE-95 . 6 (All the above are aircraft 
Ammunition for Browning | 436, 000 course control equip- 
guns. ment.) 
TRag ‘, Submach. guns, Thompson, 41,000 Aircraft engine spares 11, 600 





1 Retransfer approved as outright sale; other retransfers approved subject to continuing United States right of recapture. 
? Transaction effected under blanket authorization reported in letter of Feb. 11, 1947. 
+ These guns replaced 170 of the same type originally lend-leased to the Netherlands which were removed from Netherlands ships in British ports. 

‘ The consent to retransfer, reported in the Secretary of State’s report to Congress of Feb. 11, 1947, is no longer effective since the proposed transaction has 


been canceled. 
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Alfred EH. Wellons and William L. Yeomans, authors of the article on 
the first session of the Trusteeship Council, are Assistants in the Division 
of Dependent Area Affairs, Office of Special Political Affairs, Department 
of State. 


Franklin Dunham, author of the article on the 36th Interparliamentary 
Union Conference, is Permanent Executive Secretary of the American 
group and acted as Secretary to the American Delegation to the Cairo 
conference, 








